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ACADEMIC CALENDAR 
1958-1959 


Freshman Week 

Registration for Upperclassmen. Classes for freshmen 
Classes for Upperclassmen 

Mass of the Holy Spirit 

Feast of All Saints 

Quarterly Reports due 

AFROTC cadets will participate in the Veterans’ Day 
parade. No morning classes 

President’s Day 

Thanksgiving holiday. Classes resume Friday morning, 
Nov. 28 

Feast of the Immaculate Conception 

Christmas Recess begins at 10:30 A.M. 


Resumption of classes at 8:30 A.M. 

Mid-year Reports due 

Beginning of the second semester 

Winter Carnival Weekend. No classes on Saturday 
Mid-Winter Holiday begins at 10:30 A.M. Friday, 
February 6 and ends Tuesday night, February 10. 
Classes resume Wednesday at 8:30 A.M. 

Ash Wednesday 

Quarterly Reports due 

Easter Recess begins at 10:30 A.M. 

Resumption of classes at 8:30 A.M. 

Graduate Record Examinations for seniors 

Parents’ Weekend 

Feast of the Ascension 

Feast of St. Michael 

Junior Weekend. No classes on Saturday 
Comprehensive Examinations for seniors 

Final Examinations 

Commencement 
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ACTIVITIES CALENDAR 
1958-1959 


Interclass Football 
Interclass Tennis Tournament 


Sophomore Class Social 
Interclass Bowling Tournament 


Interclass Writing Contest Begins 
Military Weekend 
Interclass Basketball Begins 


Second Interclass Bowling Tournament 
Freshman Class Social 

Winter Carnival 

Interclass Ski Meet 

Interclass Rifle Competition Begins 
Interclass Debating Competition Eliminations 
Interclass Dramatic Competition 
Interclass Debating Finals 

Interclass Bowling Finals 

Interclass Writing Competitions Ends 
Interclass Basketball ‘Tournament 
Parents’ Weekend 

Interclass Baseball Begins 

Interclass Field and Track Meet 
Junior Weekend 

Interclass Activities Award Night 


: The yearly retreat will be held for each class separately from Friday 


evening to Sunday evening during Lent: Freshmen, Feb. 20-22; 
Sophomores, Feb. 27-March 1; Juniors, March 6-8; Seniors, March 


13-15. 


General Information 


HISTORY AND TRADITIONS 


congregation of the Fathers of St. Edmund. Founded in France in 

1843 for the purpose of supplementing the work of the secular clergy, 
particularly in regions where Jansenism had left strong influences, the 
society was later assigned to educational work, taking over the direction 
of the College of the Immaculate Conception at Laval in 1879. Conditions 
in France towards the end of the 19th century made it expedient for the 
Fathers to seek a foothoold in America and they first considered an establish- 
ment in the French-speaking province of Quebec, Canada. They were 
directed to Bishop DeGoesbriand of Burlington, who welcomed them for 
work among the French Canadian emigrants of northern Vermont. His 
successor, Bishop Michaud, asked the Fathers to establish a college and 
procured for them the first plot of land and the first building in what has 
always been known as Winooski Park. Through the years the campus has 
expanded into a four-hundred acre tract, ideally located between the Green 
Mountains to the east and Lake Champlain to the west. The college is in 
the suburbs of Winooski and Burlington and is easily accessible by plane, 
train, bus or Car. 

Following the pattern of the French collége familiar to the founders, the 
courses offered in the first years ranged from the junior high school through 
the junior college and, for some students, included instruction in philosophy. 
To conform to the educational organization usually found in the United 
States, however, a clear division was made in a few years between the high 
school department and the college department. In 1913 the college de- 
partment was empowered to grant degrees by an act of the Vermont State 
Legislature. The growth of the college led to the discontinuance of the 
high school department, the last class graduating in 1931. The college en- 
rollment increased slowly to a peak of 250 students before World War II. 
Following the war the expansion was more rapid and the enrollment in 
recent years has been between 700 and 800 students. 

The college program of studies, devised at the beginning by men steeped 
in the classical traditions of liberal education as practiced in France, was 
modified from time to time to meet the needs and requirements of a changing 
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society, without however losing its firm grasp of educational essentials. The 
most recent revision was made, following a two-year study of the curriculum 
by the faculty, in 1951-1952. This revised curriculum is explained in de- 
tail in the following section of this bulletin. 


ACCREDITMENT AND AFFILIATIONS 


Saint Michael’s College is accredited by the New England Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Courses are approved by the Regents 
of the University of the State of New York. The College is affiliated with 
the Catholic University of America and is a member of the National Com- 
mission on Accrediting, of the American Association of Colleges, of the 
National Catholic Educational Association and of the National Conference 
of Church Related Colleges. 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


About eighty-five per cent of the students are boarders. There are seven 
residence halls on the campus. Two of these, Ryan Hall and Alumni Hall, 
have been built since 1950. They are four-story fireproof structures 
and each accommodates two hundred students. An older brick building, 
Old Hall, accommodates about one hundred and fifty freshmen. The rest 
are two-story temporary wooden buildings able to house from thirty to 
fifty students. Most of the rooms are double rooms. They are equipped 
with beds, mattresses, pillows, bureaus, desks, chairs, window shades, lights, 
and waste baskets. Students are required to furnish their own blankets, 
sheets, pillow cases, and anything additional deemed necessary to their 
personal comfort. Each of the residence halls is in the charge of one or 
more priests, who are available to the students at all times. 

Students living on campus must ordinarily take their meals in the College 
Dining Hall. Day students may make arrangements to take their noon 
meals on campus. The dining hall is equipped to serve over four hundred 
students at one sitting. 


CLASSROOMS AND LABORATORIES 


Most of the classrooms are located in College Hall, a brick building erected 
in 1924, and Aquinas Hall, a two-story wooden structure. Four classrooms 
and laboratories for biology, chemistry and physics are located in Cheray 
Science Hall. Built in 1947, the latter is a fireproof brick building, pro- 
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vided with the best of modern equipment and facilities. Large and numerous 
laboratories make it possible to assign an individual place to each student 
for courses in the sciences. 


LIBRARY 


The College Library, completed in April, 1948, is a one-story wooden 
building, which contains a large reading room and ample space for the 
forty-three thousand volumes and the large collection of bound periodicals. 
Microfilms and microcards have been added in recent years as well as 
projectors for reading them. The library also makes available to students a 
collection of over six hundred records and the use of a transcription player 
with eight head sets as well as a loudspeaker. 


CHAPEL AND GYMNASIUM 


The Gymnasium is located in the west wing of College Hall. It contains 
a regulation basketball court which is available to the students except 
during class time. The College Chapel occupies the floor above the Gym- 
nasium and is sufficiently large to take care of ordinary needs. 


AUSTIN HALL 


Austin Hall is primarily an auditorium, large enough to seat about 
seven hundred and fifty. It is equipped with a public address system, sta- 
tionary sound track motion picture projectors, a large stage, and the neces- 
sary accessories for full-scale dramatic presentations. In the west wing is a 
campus snack bar. During six weeks of the summer Austin Hall is turned 
into Saint Michael’s Playhouse for the presentation of a series of plays by a 
professional company. 


OBSERVATORY 


The Holcomb Observatory, named after its donor and builder, is a 
small brick building topped by a metal dome under which is housed a 
telescope carrying a twelve-inch mirror. The telescope is so designed ans. 
electrically operated that it is suited to photographic study of the stard 
The observatory was built in 1938 and is under the direction of the de- 
partment of Physics. 


INFIRMARY 


The College Infirmary is a small building equipped to care for all ordi- 
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nary students ailments and to offer such medical services as urinalysis, 
X-ray, blood counts, and physiotherapy. Twenty bed patients can be ac- 
commodated at the same time. A doctor is available at regular hours every 
day and a registered nurse is in full attendance for general duty. Serious 
cases of illness are transferred immediately to the Fanny Allen Hospital 
located near the College. 


EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Extracurricular activities are an important part of college life and ample 
opportunities are provided for individual or collective participation. In 
sports Saint Michael’s College engages in intercollegiate competition in 
basketball, baseball, skiing, golf, tennis, and occasionally in cross country, 
rifle, and sailing meets. The College is a member of the Eastern College 
Athletic Conference, the National Collegiate Athletic Association, and the 
Association of New England Colleges for Conference on Athletics. 

For students who do not qualify for varsity competition there are inter- 
class leagues in football, basketball, tennis, softball, skiing, and bowling. 
Those who prefer the personal and informal type of sports activities may 
use the same facilities as other students. In addition, the Outing Club 
sponsors trips during the winter to some of the best ski resorts in Vermont, 
which are only a short distance from the College. 

Special-interest clubs and societies provide other types of activities. 
Students who are interested in developing their writing skills are invited 
to join the staff of the college literary magazine, The Lance, or of the college 
newspaper, Zhe Michaelman. The Debating Club recruits and trains stu- 
dents for intramural and intercollegiate competition. The Knights and 
Knaves Dramatic Club presents several plays every year. The Radio Club 
maintains a studio and equipment for broadcasting on campus. The Biology, 
Chemistry, Education, and Politics clubs sponsor special projects, guest 
lecturers, and field trips to enrich the classroom experiences of their mem- 
bers. Students with musical ability are welcomed by the College Band and 
the College Glee Club. 

Class competition is not confined to athletics. It extends also to writing, 
debating, and dramatics. Each class also sponsors at least one dance each 
year. 


STUDENT COUNCIL 


Planning, organizing, and coordinating student activities is one of the 
responsibilities of the Student Council, whose members are elected by the 
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student body. It is an important agency also in making the students aware 
of their responsibilities and one of its principal aims is to strive for increasing- 
ly closer rapport between the student body and the officers of administra- 
tion. Under the direction of a moderator appointed by the President of the — 
College, the Council is allowed as much freedom of action as is consistent 
with good order. It has proved to be an important influence in the realization 
of the ideals of the College. 


DISCIPLINARY REGULATIONS 


The regulations affecting student life on the campus are set forth in 
THE STUDENT’S GUIDE. Each student receives a copy of the guide 
and is responsible for knowing and observing all the rules. The purpose 
of disciplinary regulations is to provide the environment necessary to carry 
out the educational aims of the College. It is expected that a student will 
understand this and will exercise self-discipline, thereby training himself 
for the competent handling of problems in later life. 

When a student’s poor behavior becomes disruptive of good order, he 
may be suspended or expelled. Constant and unfounded criticism, habitual 
opposition to regulations which are for the common good, and similar 
attitudes may be reasons which make the student undesirable. He may 
then be asked to withdraw from school. In such a case an honorable dis- 
missal is granted and the tuition fee is refunded in accordance with the 
policy explained elsewhere. If a student is suspended or expelled, however, 
no remission of fees is made. Notification of expulsion for disciplinary 
reasons is placed upon the student’s record. 

Saint Michael’s College is primarily a resident school. For this reason 
all students, except those whose parents live nearby and those who are 
married, are expected to live in the campus residence halls to the full ex- 
tent of the availability of such accommodations. For out-of-town students 
permission to live off campus, when there is no longer room on campus, 
is an individual matter which must in all instances be taken up with the 
Dean of Men. Such permission, if given, may be withdrawn when residence 
facilities subsequently become available on the campus. Requests for such 
permission must be submitted before August | of any year. 

Freshmen are not permitted to own or operate automobiles while in 
attendance at Saint Michael’s College. All other students are granted 
permission to have and operate automobiles provided (1) a written per- 
mission of the parents is deposited with the Dean of Men, (2) the car is re- 
gistered with the Dean of Men, and (3) proof is given of proper registration 
and personal liability insurance. 
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FRESHMAN WEEK 


A few days are set aside at the beginning of each year for Freshman 
Week. During these days new students become acquainted with the cam- 
pus, the faculty, their fellow students and their environment, before they 
plunge into the year’s work. They also take placement tests, meet for orienta- 
tion talks, discuss their programs with advisers, engage in social and athletic 
activities and register for the year. A special bulletin is issued at the end 
of the summer giving all the details of the Freshman Week program. Day 
students as well as boarders stay on the campus during this week. 


SUMMER SESSION 


Saint Michael’s College conducts a summer session every year. The 
summer session is primarily designed to meet the needs for advanced edu- 
cation of parochial and public school teachers. Undergraduate and gradu- 
ate courses are offered and the session is coeducational. A special bulletin 
is issued every Spring and in it are described the courses offered and the 
requirements for graduate degrees. 


RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS 


The Air Force Reserve Officers Training Corps established a unit at 
St. Michael’s College in the summer of 1951. The objectives of its program 
are to prepare students for Air Age Citizenship and certain selected students 
for a commission in the United States Air Force. The program-consists of 
a Basic Course and Advanced Course. 

All freshmen and sophomores are required to take the Basic Course. 
The Advanced Course is elective for juniors and seniors who qualify. Upon 
completion of the Advanced Course, students are commissioned Reserve 
Officers in the Air Force and a limited number are offered appointments 
in the Regular Air Force. Students enrolled in the program may be de- 
ferred from induction under the Selective Service Act of 1948 and the Selective 
Service Extension Act of 1950. 

Enrollment in the AFROTC provides an excellent opportunity for all 
students to receive formal instructions in all aspects of Air Power and its 
importance as a means of preserving the security of the nation. Full academic 
credit is given for all courses successfully completed. 

Many extra-curricular activities are available, also, to members of the 
AFROTG Cadet Wing. Social activities commence with the Military 
Weekend and are climaxed with a formal Military Ball. The closing mili- 
tary event is the parade, review and presentation of awards on Mother’s 
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Day. Other extracurricular activities include the Arnold Air Society, 
Sabre Air Command, Rifle Team, Drill Team and Band. 


GUIDANCE 


The relatively small size of the College makes it possible for every stu- 
dent to receive individual attention. Informal guidance is given by the 
instructors and the priests who live in the dormitories. A faculty adviser 
assigned to each student periodically reviews his academic progress. On a 
more formal basis the student has access to the Guidance Office where in- 
terest tests, vocational prospectus tests, etc. are available. Consultations 
are arranged with any student wishing to discuss academic or other pro- 
blems. 


PLACEMENT 


The College maintains a Placement Office which disseminates in- 
formation regarding graduate schools, post graduate fellowships and scholar- 
ships, positions available in the educational field, and opportunities in 
industry. Interviews between students and representatives of various in- 
dustrial firms, government officials, and agents of school systems are ar- 
ranged by the Director of Placement. 


HONOR SOCIETY 


The Alpha Nu Chapter of Delta Epsilon Sigma, a national honor society 
devoted exclusively to the recognition and encoragement of high scholastic 
promise among the graduates of Catholic liberal arts colleges, was established 
at Saint Michael’s College in 1941. Every year a committee of the chapter 
nominates for membership about ten per cent of the ranking members 
of the senior class and the induction takes place usually in the early part 
of the college year. Members may be identified by the gold key symbol of 
the society. 


PROGRAM OF ENGLISH FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 


In September, 1954, the College inaugurated a special program to meet 
the needs of students from foreign countries who need training in speak- 
ing and writing English before they undertake regular courses of study. 
The teaching is concentrated in sixteen weeks. During this period the 
student is not permitted to take other courses. Specially trained instructors 
hold three formal classes each day for groups which do not exceed ten 
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students. Although intended specifically for foreign students preparing to 
enter American colleges and universities, the Program is also open to men 
and women whose objective is to learn English for business or other reasons. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


In the pages which follow, the reader will find detailed explanations of 
(1) the plan of studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, (2) the 
terms of admission and the academic regulations, (3) the degree programs 
and course descriptions, (4) the fees and the regulations concerning them, 
and (5) the register of the college personnel and students. 


A3 


Saint Michael’s Plan of Studies 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS 


the education it proposes to offer is liberal education. This is a much 
misunderstood concept and needs some explanation. 

Liberal education is primarily directed to the development of the mind. 
According to Newman and others, the specific work of the college of liberal 
arts and sciences is to open the student’s mind to the whole realm of truth, 
to enlighten and strengthen his reason, and to develop as fully as possible 
his powers to think. Nothing should be allowed to detract from this essential 
aim. 

Education as a process of growth is not complete, however, and is in- 
effective unless mental development is accompanied by the development 
of virtue and good character. A Catholic institution would indeed find it 
difficult to justify its existence, if it did not strive to permeate all its activity 
with the spirit of Christ and with the ideals of conduct and religious life 
which are found in His teaching. In striving for the development of virtue 
and good character in the students the college is carrying on the highest 
traditions of liberal education. True liberal education has always sought the 
formation not only of the intelligent man, but of the good man. 

The College also believes that liberal education has never been and 
should not be divorced from the practical needs of life. The “ivory tower” 
concept of education for leisure is not realistic in twentieth century America. 
College students, with few exceptions, are concerned with the practical 
value of the degrees for which they are striving. They may be vague about 
the field of gainful occupation which they will enter after they graduate, 
but they clearly anticipate that the degree will open doors of opportunity 
which otherwise would be closed to them. While this aim is legitimate, 
there is danger that it may become dominant. In their eagerness to be- 
come vocationally competent, students are inclined to take the view that 
the shortest path is the best. They tend to become restless under the dis- 
ciplines which are called “humanistic”, because they seem to have no prac- 
tical application. For such students liberal education is meaningless. 

Students, however, who are capable of taking a long-range view, will 
discern that technical competence, highly desirable in itself, is not sufficient 
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for a full life. They will understand that sound vocational education should 
be based upon broad foundations of knowledge. They will see that specialized 
training for specific occupations is made easier, quicker, more lasting, and 
more productive when intellectual capacities themselves have been care- 
fully developed. The liberal arts and sciences tend to make students re- 
sourceful, alert, responsive to varying demands, capable of analyzing and 
judging situations quickly and accurately, of understanding factors in 
human relations, of planning and organizing. All these qualities are needed 
not only in the practice of medicine, law, engineering, business, but in the 
contribution which every citizen is expected to make to the political life of a 
democracy. 
The educational aims of Saint Michael’s College may then be summarized 
as follows: 
1. To develop the mind of the student as fully as possible; 
2. To foster the development of virtue and good character in the stu- 
dent; and 
3. To prepare the student for his life’s work and to advise him on his 
vocational plans. 


PLAN OF STUDIES 


The personal work of the teachers, the extracurricuar activities, the 
campus life, the guidance services, the religious program, all have a part 
to play in achieving these aims. But the major role must be given to the 
curriculum or the plan of studies. Planning the course of studies is the func- 
tion of the college faculty. As guides, the teachers must lead the students 
to the desired goal. Not only must they agree on the goal, but they must 
also work in harmony according to a well conceived plan. The planning is 
expressed in the curriculum. 

After a long and thorough study the faculty adopted a reorganized pro- 
gram of studies in May, 1952, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
It became effective with the freshman class which entered the following 
September. Some revisions have been made as the program developed and 
especially after a review of all its phases the year after the first class gradu- 
ated. This new program attempts to solve some of the problems which 
have been raised in recent years with regard to college education in general. 
Too often the accusation has been made, with some justice, that the colleges 
have been turning out graduates with a good fund of information, but 
without the breadth of thought and the accuracy of judgment which are 
the marks of educated men. 

It must be admitted that certain practices, quite common in colleges of 
liberal arts and'sciences, have tended to weaken or destroy the effectiveness of 
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the educational process. Breaking up full-year courses into semesters, for 
example, has encouraged students to regard education as a piecemeal 
collection of unrelated units. Too much freedom in the choice of courses 
has led them to believe that only those fragments of knowledge they like 
best are worth studying. The accumulation of too great a number of credits 
in one field has encouraged specialization on the undergraduate level. 
This in turn has promoted that narrowness of view which is the very an- 
tithesis of liberal education. In many cases narrow departmental objectives 
have been allowed to sacrifice more important general objectives. 

Such practices as these are symptons of a more fundamental weakness. 
College programs have suffered from lack of integration. If college education 
is to be an harmonious experience in intellectual and moral growth, it 
must be integrated. But this can only be achieved by 


(1) a faculty with a common philosophy of man and a well-defined com- 
mon goal, 

(2) a curriculum in which all courses are arranged in an order of mutual re- 
lationships and directed to a common overall aim, 

(3) the elimination of :all obstacles to the realization of the common aim 
and the introduction of positive means to achieve it, 

(4) the use of a principle of integration or unification, which seems very 
difficult to find outside of Christian philosophy and theology. 


What should be the intellectual equipment of the well-educated man 
of the twentieth century? Certainly he ought to possess a good knowledge 
of the culture from which he has sprung and to have the ability to compare 
it with others with which it is in contact. He ought to have an insight into 
the development and impact upon the modern world of the mathematical 
and physical sciences. To live as a responsible citizen in a democracy, he 
should have a clear grasp of economic, social, and political principles and 
problems. Endowed with a mind which seeks ultimate truth and a will 
which pursues ultimate good, he should be familiar with philosophy and 
theology and the solutions they propose for the problems and ills of the 
world. He ought to have an appreciation of the beautiful. He ought to be 
trained in the pursuit of knowledge through his own efforts and in the ability 
to integrate newly acquired knowledge with what he already possesses. 
He should be a man of principles, aware of the complexities of the world 
in which he is living, equipped to take his rightful place in that world, to 
judge it and to influence it. | 

The plan of studies at Saint Michael’s College is designed to meet these 
requirements and to achieve the aims which have already been explained. 
Efforts have been made and continue to be made, through the exchange 
of data and frequent meetings among the various departments, to integrate 
courses with each other. A core curriculum has been organized through the 
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combined efforts of various departments and teaching duties are shared. 
For example, the departments of Physics and Chemistry share the teaching 
duties of the course in the Physical Sciences which is required of freshmen. 
The Biology department builds upon this foundation to offer to all students 
a course in general biology in the sophomore year. ‘The department of 
History, Classics, and Literature have cooperated in developing a three- 
year sequence in Humanities, whose core is a series of ‘‘Great Books’ read 
by the students and discussed in class. The departments of Philosophy and 
Theology have collaborated in the organization of a four-year sequence in 
these disciplines. 

To impress upon the student the importance of retaining knowledge 
already acquired and of integrating it with new knowledge semester exami- 
nations are given only in terminal courses. In full-year courses a series of 
cumulative tests lead to the final examination given only at the end of the 
year. The same objective led to the requirement that all seniors must achieve 
a satisfactory grade in the Graduate Record Examinations and in the Com- 
prehensive Examination in the student’s field of concentration. 

The program of concentration was adopted by Saint Michael’s College 
in 1952 to replace the program of majors and minors in effect prior to this 
date. The concentration consists generally of at least five full-year courses in 
one field. The process of deepening and broadening his knowledge of a 
particular field is one of the more enriching experiences of the student’s 
college career. The process is helped by two seminars, one in the junior 
year and one in the senior year. In these seminars small groups learn the 
elements of research and organization of data, discuss problems, and report 
on prescribed readings. One of the functions of the coordinating seminar 
of the senior year is to relate the field of concentration to other fields of 
study. This is excellent preparation for the comprehensive examination 
which tests not only for information, but also for basic understanding of 
problems and for ability to handle new problems. 


CHOICE OF CONCENTRATION 


Although the freshman year is considered as a transitional and founda- 
tional year, every student must tentatively choose an area in which he will 
concentrate. There are three areas which affect the courses of the first year: 
(1) mathematics and the sciences; (2) humanities and the social sciences; 
(3) business administration. The choice should be motivated by proved 
ability as well as by the particular appeal of a certain field. For example, 
a student who knows himself to be weak in mathematics should not select 
the first category; a student who has found the study of foreign languages 
difficult should not choose the second category; a student who has no desire 
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to become a businessman should not choose business administration because 
he thinks it will be the easiest course, but should be guided by what he 
has come to like in high school and by seeking advice. At the end of the 
freshman year, during the period of pre-registration, every student must 
make his choice of concentration definite. Most of the concentrations begin 
in the second or sophomore year with one or two courses. The foundation 
for the concentrations in mathematics, biology and chemistry are laid, 
however, in the freshman year. 

Although the aims and requirements of each concentration are explained 
in more detail further on, a few words about each one here may help the 
entering student to make a good choice. 


The concentration in BroLocy offers excellent preparation for the study 
of medicine, dentistry, public health or graduate work in the biological 
sciences. In addition to courses in biology proper, the concentrator is re- 
quired to take a number of courses in physics and chemistry. He should 
not attempt this concentration unless he has been successful in mathematics 
and science in high school. 


The concentration in Business ADMINISTRATION is somewhat unique at 
Saint Michael’s College, because it is thoroughly liberal in outlook and 
organization. The main purpose is to develop men who will eventually be 
capable of assuming executive responsibility in business. Thus the emphasis 
is on the long-run objectives of administration and leadership rather than 
on highly specialized skills. Such techniques as are taught (e.g. accounting) 
are presented to give the student a better understanding of the situations 
which may confront him after graduation. A second benefit is that such 
tools will help him to rise faster in the business world and hence to apply 
his Christian teachings on a higher executive level, where they will have a 
more far-reaching effect. 


The concentration in Cuemisrry is rigorous and should be attempted 
only by students who have good aptitude and facility in mathematics. All 
kinds of opportunities in teaching, research, and industry are open to stu- 
dents who graduate as concentrators in Chemistry. 


The concentration in Economics is planned for students who are in- 
terested in becoming professional economists, in teaching economics, in 
serving as professional consultants in government or business, in entering 
the field of labor relations, etc. Many students take this concentration in 
preparation for a career in law. Ordinarily concentrators in economics are 
looking forward to graduate studies. It may be taken profitably, however, 
by those who want to go into business, but are not interested in the more 
specific preparation offered by the concentration in business administration. 
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For the student who is attracted to the teaching profession on the secondary 
school level the concentration in EpucaTION is advised because it has more 
flexibility than the others. Only eighteen credit hours in education courses 
are required. The rest of the hours usually allotted to each concentration, 
as well as the elective hours, may be used for courses in subject-matter 
areas which the student intends to teach. The department of Education 
guides the student to meet the requirements for certification established by 
each Board of Education. 


The concentration in ENGLIsH is for students who wish ultimately to 
specialize in English and American literature in preparation for college 
teaching and research; for students interested in careers in journalism, 
radio, television, and public relations; for students seeking a good general 
background before they enter business, law, or high school teaching; and 
for students interested in literary training for its own sake or as the basis of a 
broadly humanistic culture. 


The department of MopErRN LaANcuaGEs currently offers a concentra- 
tion in French and is preparing similar concentrations in German and 
Spanish. Opportunities for men who have a good command of a foreign 
language are numerous not only in the field of teaching, but in the diplo- 
matic service, and in business. The use of laboratory techniques and equip- 
ment in recent years has facilitated the acquisition of basic skills and created 
greater interest in this concentration. 


The concentration in History is a good preparation for law, foreign 
service, government administration, graduate study, teaching, and journal- 
ism in public affairs. The concentrator is free to choose his two seminars 
either in American History or in one of the areas of European History. 


The department of History supervises another concentration in AMERI- 
CAN STupIEs, which allows the student to investigate the various factors— 
historical, social, political, economic and intellectual—which have shaped 
American civilization. Several other departments contribute to this con- 
centration by offering courses. This concentration is good preparation for 
teaching, diplomatic work, public affairs, law, graduate studies, and journal- 
ism. 


A concentration in Latin is offered for students who have a good high 
school background and desire to study Classical literature in preparation 
for teaching, the priesthood, or research. 


The concentration in MATHEmatics is for students who have a genuine 
interest and ability in the field. The objectives are to acquaint the student 
with the historical and cultural aspects of mathematics and to give him a 
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sufficiently broad background in theory and practice that he may be pre- 
pared to pursue mathematics as an end in itself (in research, teaching, etc.) 
or to use it to establish a career in industry, business, government agencies, © 
insurance, statistical or computing laboratories, actuarial work, etc. 


The concentration in PHitosopny is usually followed by students who 
intend to become college teachers after acquiring the doctorate and by 
students who plan to enter the seminary and to take up theology after they 
graduate. However, it is also a good preparation for a number of careers 
which require habits of logical thought and clear judgment. 


The concentration in PotrricaAL Science has for its object the prepara- 
tion of college men for active life as citizens in a democracy, whether as 
public servants, elected officials, or enlightened voters. It is an excellent 
preparation for the study of law or various careers which demand a knowl- 
edge of politics and international relations (e.g. reporting, consultation, etc.). 


The concentration in SoctoLocy is designed to prepare the student for 
graduate work either in the field of sociology proper or in the field of social 
work. It is also a preparation for probation and parole work, personnel 
work in industry, and similar fields. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, the four-year program of studies at Saint Michael’s Col- 
lege consists of (1) a number of courses required of all students, (2) a num- 
ber of courses prerequisite to certain concentrations, (3) a number of courses 
in the concentration elected by the student, and (4) a number of elective 
courses. The detailed program of courses for each concentration is given 
in the section entitled Degree Programs. All concentration lead to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, which is the only undergraduate degree given by the 
College. 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS 


In addition to the four-year degree program Saint Michael’s College 
offers a special two-year PrE-ENGINEERING program. This has been devised 
for (1) students who feel an attraction towards engineering, but who wish 
to test the genuineness of their interest in a collegiate setting less definitely 
technical than an engineering school; (2) students who are definitely com- 
mitted to a career in engineering, but are desirous of building a basic liberal 
arts foundation for subsequent professional studies; and (3) foreign stu- 
dents who are just beginning collegiate work in the United States and are 
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not quite prepared for admission to engineering schools. Arrangements 
have been made for the transfer of students who have successfully com- 
pleted this two-year program to engineering schools with which the College 
is affliated. Students are carefully screened for this program and must 
possess a good foundation in mathematics. The program is outlined under 
the section entitled Degree Programs. 


So-called PReE-MepicaAL and Pre-DENnTAL students should concentrate 
in Biology, since this concentration meets all the requirements of medical 
and dental schools. Candidates are not usually admitted to medical or 
dental schools until they have completed their baccalaureate studies. 


Law schools ordinarily do not prescribe specific courses as preparation 
for admission. Pre-LEGAL students are advised to choose as their field of 
concentration any of the following: English, History, Political Science, 
Economics, Sociology, Business Administration, or American Studies. 
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APPLICATION 


lege. This form and a copy of the current bulletin may be secured 
by writing to the Registrar. 

All applicants should submit a completed application form as early as 
possible after the mid-year grades have been recorded in their senior year. 
In addition, a letter from the student’s pastor attesting to his good character 
and a copy of the results of the College Entrance Board Scholastic Aptitude 
Tests are required. During the academic year 1958-1959 these tests will be 
held on each of the following dates: December 6, January 10, February 14, 
March 14, May 16, and August 12. Applications for the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Tests should be made through the high school principal at least a 
month in advance of the test date. 

Students who wish to transfer to Saint Michael’s College from some 
other college must submit, in addition to a completed application form, a 
transcript of their scholastic record in the college(s) already attended and a 
letter from the Dean of Men or other responsible official attesting to their 
good character. 

All documents from other institutions submitted in support of an ap- 
plication should be forwarded directly to the Registrar from the institutions 
providing such documents. Records submitted by the students themselves 
or their parents are not considered official. 


A PPLICATION FOR ADMISSION must be on a form provided by the Col- 


CAMPUS VISITATION 


Prospective students and their parents are cordially invited to visit the 
College, talk with College officials, and view the campus. Every year, €s- 
pecially during the late spring and summer seasons, hundreds combine a 
pleasant trip through the Green Mountains with an opportunity to inspect 
College facilities and talk over the educational needs of their sons with 
administrative officers. 

To insure that each guest party gets the attention the College as host 
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likes to give, campus visitors are asked to notify the Registrar a week in 
advance of the planned visit. College offices are open to all visitors Monday 
through Friday from 9:00 A.M. until 4:30 P.M. At other times special 
appointments must be made. The telephone number is: Burlington 4-745], 
Extension 227, 


VETERANS 


Saint Michael’s College is approved for the training of veterans of both 
World War II (Public Laws 346 and 16) and Korea (Public Laws 550, 82nd. 
Congress, and 874). It is strongly recommended that veterans seek the 
advice of a Veterans’ Counsellor, a high school guidance counsellor ac- 
quainted with the technicalities of the law, or the Registrar of the College, 
before they complete their application to the Veterans Administration for 
educational benefits. Selection of an “ultimate objective” under the more 
recent program is extremely important and must be carefully made. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


The admission policy of the College is governed by one criterion: reason- 
able assurance that the applicant possesses the ability and other qualifica- 
tions necessary for success in the program of his choice. The Committee on 
Admissions seeks the young man of at least average high school preparation 
who has sincere intellectual interests together with the capacity and desire 
for intellectual growth. 

Admission is immediately granted, if the applicant (1) presents at least 
fifteen college preparatory units, including four years of English, two years of 
Mathematics, and two years of Latin or a modern foreign language; (2) has 
attained the certificate grade of his school in the majority of these units; 
(3) ranks in the upper half of his class; (4) is recommended by his principal 
or guidance director; (5) is recommended by his pastor; (6) attains satis- 
factory results on the College Entrance Board Scholastic Aptitude Tests. 

If one or more of the above conditions is not fulfilled, the applicant may 
still be admitted if the Admissions Committee is satisfied that he has sufficient 
ability and determination to succeed in a college program. In such cases a 
detailed letter from the principal or guidance director is of great value in 
helping the Admissions Committee reach a decision. The applicant may 
be required to present himself for a personal interview and may be re- 
quested to take additional tests. 

Applicants who intend to follow a program in biology, chemistry, or mathematics 
or who intend to study medicine or dentistry, should have taken at least two years of 
science and three years of mathematics in high school. 
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Applicants who intend to prepare for admission to the seminary should 
have taken at least two years of Latin in high school. However, provision 
is made to start Latin studies at the College. 


SPECIAL PROGRAM FOR GIFTED STUDENTS 


Gifted students are given the opportunity at Saint Michael’s College 
of being admitted with advanced standing or of accelerating their college 
course. The program operates as follows. For an entering freshman to 
qualify he must (1) present minimum scores of 600 on each part of the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test and (2) be recommended for this program by his 
high school principal or guidance officer. He may then choose to be exam- 
ined, during Freshman Week at the beginning of September, in any of the 
regular freshman subjects. The director of the program will make available 
an outline and reading list of any of the courses chosen. Having prepared 
for the examination during the summer and having passed it successfully, 
the entering Freshman will be granted the credits for the course (or courses) 
and will be allowed to substitute an advanced course in its place. Students 
already in residence may elect to attempt to pass courses by examination, 
if they have maintained a general average of at least 85% and if they are 
recommended by their professors. ‘They will prepare for these examinations 
by directed reading, consultation, and auditing of classes. It is conceivable 
that such students could complete their graduation requirements in less 
than four years. But even if this is not possible in particular cases, the pro- 
gram of studies can be enriched by the substitution of elective courses for 
those passed by examination. A fee of $25.00 will be charged for each ex- 
amination administered under this program. 


ADMISSION TO THE PRE-ENGINEERING PROGRAM 


Admission to the pre-engineering program is granted to students who 
fulfill the conditions required for admission to the regular program, but 
they must present at least three units of Mathematics, including Trigonom- 
etry, and two units of Science, preferably Chemistry and Physics. Their 
grades in these subjects must be of superior quality and the score of the 
quantitative part of the College Entrance Board Scholastic Aptitude Tests 
as well as the Mathematics ‘Test must be better than average. 


ADMISSION TO THE AIR FORCE ROTC PROGRAM 


Enrollment and continuance in the AFROTC requires that students 
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(1) be citizens of the United States; (2) be enrolled as regular students of 
the College; (3) pass required physical examinations; (4) successfully com- 
plete such screening tests as may be given; (5) agree upon admission to 
either the Basic Course or the Advanced Course to complete the course 
unless properly released; and (6) maintain satisfactory scholastic standing 
in other academic subjects. Veterans and those who have had training in 
other senior ROTC units may qualify for the Advanced Course upon ad- 
mission to the College. As previously stated, the Basic Course is required of 
all freshmen and sophomores who meet the above qualifications and who 
have not been properly released from the program. 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING FOR TRANSFER 
STUDENTS 


Candidates from other accredited colleges may be accepted and given 
advanced standing, provided they meet all the entrance and promotion re- 
quirements of Saint Michael’s College and can present a certified statement 
of their previous college work, together with a letter indicating good aca- 
demic standing and honorable dismissal. 

Only those courses which correspond or are similar to courses offered 
at Saint Michael’s College and in which the student has earned a grade of C 
or better may be considered for transfer. Transfer credits are not ordinarily 
given in excess of those given for similar courses at Saint Michael’s College. 
No higher standing is given than that to which transfer students were en- 
titled in the college in which they were previously enrolled. Credits are 
considered for transfer only if a transcript of such credits is submitted by 
the applicant prior to his admission. Finally, a transfer student may be re- 
quired to pass an examination to determine his fitness to enter a course al- 
ready in progress. 

A tentative evaluation of transferable credits is made and forwarded to 
the applicant prior to his admission. This evaluation lists the maximum num- 
ber of credits which may be transferred. Acceptance of an offer of admission 
by the transfer student is regarded as acceptance also of the evaluation of 
credits for transfer. No further action may be requested at a later date. 

No advanced standing credits are recorded by the College until the 
applicant has successfully completed one full year of work at Saint Michael’s 
College. Advanced standing is ordinarily not given to any student who has 
been dismissed for poor scholarship by another college and who applies for 
admission to Saint Michael’s College. 

Transfer students must pass at least the full senior year in residence and 
earn a minimum of thirty-four credits. 
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ADMISSION OF SPECIAL STUDENTS 


A limited number of students who are not candidates for degrees may 
be permitted to enroll for certain courses for good reasons. Such students are - 
given no class ratings and are not eligible for academic honors. ‘They are 
charged for the courses they follow at the rate of $25.00 per credit hour. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


To earn the degree of Bachelor of Arts a student must: 

1. Fulfill the residence requirements 

2. Complete all the requirements of one of the degree programs listed 
in the next section 

3. Maintain an average of at least 70% in all courses and 75% in the 
courses of his concentration 

4. Complete successfully the comprehensive examination in his field 
of concentration 

5. Obtain a satisfactory grade in the Area Tests of the Graduate Record 
Examinations and, if required by the department, in the Advanced 
Test. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 


Four academic years are ordinarily required to earn the bachelor’s 
degree. The nature of the program of studies at Saint Michael’s College 
makes it difficult to shorten this time by attendance at summer sessions. 
Students who transfer from another college must be in residence at least one 
full academic year immediately preceding their graduation and must earn a 
minimum of thirty-four credits. 


REGISTRATION 


Freshmen register for the courses of the first year during Freshman 
Week. Students in session must pre-register for the following year in May. 
Failure to pre-register within the time specified incurs an automatic fine 
of ten dollars ($10.00). Formal registration takes place before the opening of 
classes in September. 

Starting in September, 1957, the following policy will obtain and will 
be strictly adhered to with regard to registration: 

1. The normal schedule of courses for every year is indicated in the 
section devoted to Degree Programs which follows. For freshmen and sopho- 
mores the normal load consists of six courses each semester. If for a legiti- 
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mate reason any course is waived the student may not replace it by another. 
In the junior and senior years the normal load consists of five courses each 
semester. For students whose program is not regular (e.g. transfer students) 
the normal load is six or five depending upon their class status as deter- 
mined by the number of credits which have been accepted for transfer. 

2. One course may be added under the following conditions: 

(a) Sophomores, juniors and seniors may carry a sixth course without 
charge, if their general average the previous year was 85% or better. 

(b) Sophomores, juniors and seniors may carry a sixth course to make 
up a course failure, but they will pay a charge of $15.00 per credit hour. 

(c) In the junior and senior years Air Science 302 or 402 may be carried 
as a sixth course by any student without charge. 

3. In no case may a student enroll for more than six courses in any 
semester, unless he is among the students accepted under the special pro- 
eram for gifted students. If he nevertheless has managed to become enrolled 
for more than six courses he will be taken out of the additional course(s) 
when the fact is discovered. 


COURSE CHANGES 


Starting in September, 1957, the following policies and rules with re- 
gard to changes will be strictly adhered to: 

1. Changes in concentrations, courses, or sections may be made with- 
out charge between the end of the pre-registration period and the official 
registration day in September. 

2. Changes may be requested and made from the day of formal regis- 
tration in September until the last day in September. But such changes will 
be subject to the following fees: (a) change of concentration: $10.00; (b) 
change of course or section: $5.00. 

3. A student may not change his concentration or add a new course 
to his schedule after the first day of October until the first day of the second 
semester. Changes which take place at this time are subject to the same fees 
as above. 

4. A student may not withdraw from a course without the penalty of 
failure (WF on the transcript) after the first day of October for full-year 
courses and after the first day of October and the fifteenth day of February 
for semester courses. Withdrawal from a course after the semester has begun 
incurs a penalty of $5.00. If the withdrawal is not made on a change-of- 
course form, the record will carry a simple F for the course. 

5. Requests for changes before the day of formal registration in Sep- 
tember are usually made in a letter addressed to the Dean and describing 
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exactly what change is to be made and the reasons for the change. Requests 
for a change on or after the day of formal registration must be made on a 
form provided by the Registrar’s Office. 

6. No change in official until a properly completed form is approved 
by the Dean and filed in the Registrar’s Office. 

7. Complete withdrawal from the College is not officially recognized 
until the student completes a withdrawal form. Hence, there can be no 
remission of fees until such a form is filed. Students who fail to notify the 
Registrar of their intention to withdraw from college will find the notation 
of F for all courses for which they registered on their permanent record 
and the date of withdrawal the last day of the semester. 


CLASS ATTENDANCE 


Students should understand that the main reason for attending college 
is to be guided in their learning activities by the teachers to whom they are 
assigned. This guidance takes place principally in the classroom and the 
laboratory. Every class and every laboratory is important and students 
are expected to be in attendance at every one. Only illness or a similarly 
good reason is a valid excuse for absence. 

In absenting himself from classes or laboratories without proper reason 
the student penalizes himself by depriving himself of the explanations, clari- 
fications, and direction he would otherwise receive. But his absence can 
also cause disruptions in work schedules, unless the instructor holds him 
strictly to account for the work assigned. All class absences are recorded and 
turned in to the Dean at the end of each marking period. Delinquent stu- 
dents may be penalized for excessive absences by a lowering of their grades 
at the discretion of the Dean, after consultation with their instructors. 
Students may also be forced to withdraw from courses and be given a grade 
of F for excessive absences. 

Absence from class immediately preceding or following a major holiday 
(Christmas and Easter), without valid excuse, may be penalized by a 
lowering of the final grade in the course in which the absence was incurred 
or by failure in the course. This action will be taken by the Committee on 
Academic Standing and may not be appealed. 


TESTS AND EXAMINATIONS 


Frequent quizzes and tests are given throughout the year. A formal 
examination is given in semester courses at the end of the semester and in 
full-year courses at the end of the year. Although the grade on final exami- 
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nations is averaged with grades earned in class work it must be a passing 
grade (i.e. D or at least 60%) to be counted at all. Students who fail to 
pass the final examination fail the course. 

Make-up examinations are given to students who are legitimately absent 
from a scheduled final examination and, in rare cases, to students who have 
failed the final examination. Absence from a final examination should be 
reported to the Dean as soon as possible. If he considers the reasons for the 
absence valid he gives the student a permit for a make-up examination. 
In all other cases requests for make-up examinations must be accompanied 
by a statement from the student’s instructor recommending the make-up 
and stating the reasons why it should be allowed. The dates for make-up 
examinations are posted on the bulletin boards. Students who have secured 
a permit must file application in the Registrar’s Office and pay a fee of 
$5.00 for each make-up examination. Failure to file or failure to take the 
make-up examination within the next semester without good reason cancels 
the permit already received and a failing grade is recorded. 

Students who have been suspended for disciplinary reasons over the 
period of examinations are not eligible for make-up examinations, unless 
this was clearly provided for at the time the suspension was imposed. A 
failing grade is recorded for such courses as are incomplete. 


GRADING SYSTEM 


The permanent grade in each course is based upon class work and the 
final examination. Each department determines what weight is to be given 
to each. 

Grades are reported and recorded by letters as follows: A indicates that 
the student is doing superior work. B indicates that the student is doing 
work which is above average. C is average. D is poor. F means failure. FA 
means failure due to excessive absences from class and is averaged as an F. 
I (for Incomplete) means that assignments have not been completed and 
remains on the record until the student completes his work and another 
grade is turned in. X means absence from a final examination and remains 
on the record until the student completes the make-up examination; if 
he is not eligible for the make-up examination the X is changed to F. WD 
means that the student withdrew from the course without penalty. WF means 
that the student withdrew from a course and was failing at the time of 
withdrawal. For purposes of striking an average, reports of I, X, and WF 
are counted as F. Each letter represents a numerical range as follows: A (90- 
100), B (80-89), C (70-79), D (60-69), F (50-59). Each letter gradeis taken 
at the mid-range (e.g. C—75) in computing averages. 

Grades are turned in by the instructors four times each year, in Novem- 
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ber, January, April and June. Along with the grade report is a report on 
class absences incurred from the beginning of the year. Each successive 
grade indicates the standing of the student at the time the grade is reported 
and previous grades no longer count. The final grade in each course is the 
one which is recorded on the permanent record. Once the grades have been 
recorded in November, January, April and June, a report is sent to the 
parents of the students. This report indicates the academic standing of the 
student. If the parents fail to receive a report at the times indicated, they 
should communicate with the Registrar. 


ACADEMIC STANDING 


To remain in good standing a student must pass every course and main- 
tain a general average of at least 70% each semester. 

If at the end of the first semester of any year (i.e. in January ) the stu- 
dent’s average is below 70% he is placed on probation until June. Failure to 
raise his average to the required minimum during this period ordinarily 
results in dismissal for poor scholarship. 

If the student’s general average is satisfactory at the end of the first 
semester, but is below 70% at the end of the year he may be allowed to 
continue the following year on probation, if the Committee on Academic 
Standing believes there is firm hope of success. Otherwise he may be dis- 
missed for poor scholarship. In some instances, continuance the following 
year may depend upon successful completion of specified courses during 
the Summer Session. 

If a student fails to obtain satisfactory grades after two successive semes- 
ters on probation he is dismissed. Only in rare instances and for very good 
reasons would he be allowed to continue. 

A warning may be issued at any marking period to students whose aca- 
demic work is not satisfactory for any reason whatsoever. This might be the 
case, for example, when a student obtains a general average of 70%, but 
has failed a course. The purpose of the warning is to alert the student to the 
danger of greater difficulties unless he rectifies the condition. 

Warning and probation have the effect of depriving students of certain 
privileges and of restricting them in their extracurricular activities, as ex- 
plained in The Student’s Guide. 

Students who have a general average of 85% or better, with no failures, 
at the end of any semester are honored by citation on the Dean’s Honor List. 


COURSE FAILURES 


Students who have received a grade of F in any course must ordinarily 
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repeat the course successfully. Only under unusual circumstances and upon 
the recommendation of the instructor is another examination in a course 
permitted. Failures must also ordinarily be made up at Saint Michael’s 
College, either during the Summer Session or the regular year. To make up 
a course at another college during the summer permission is required from 
the Dean. This permission is seldom given for courses in the student’s field 
of concentration. 


GRADUATION 


Towards the end of his junior year each student is given a check list 
on which are listed all the courses he has completed and the courses which 
remain to be completed for graduation. It also contains his general cumula- 
tive average and the average earned to date in his field of concentration. 
It is the student’s responsibility to make certain he registers for the proper 
courses during his senior year. Consultation with his advisor and, if neces- 
sary, with the Dean is urged when there is uncertainty in the matter. 

To graduate the student must have completed all course requirements, 
have a general average of 70%, an average of 75% in the courses of his 
field of concentration, a passing grade in the comprehensive examination, 
and a required minimum score in the Area Tests of the Graduate Record 
Examinations. 

Honors are awarded at graduation as follows: a general average of 85% 
merits the citation cum laude; a general average of 90% merits the citation 
magna cum laude; and a general average of 93.5% merits the citation summa 
cum laude. 3 


TRANSCRIPTS AND LETTERS OF RECOMMENDATION 


Requests for transcripts of a student’s record or for recommendations 
cannot be honored during the period of semester or final examinations and 
the first few days of a new semester. They cannot be prepared during these 
periods. At other times such requests are honored promptly, provided the 
student’s accounts with the College have been completely satisfied. The 
handling of such requests is expedited, when the fee of one dollar ($1.00), 
charged for every transcript after the first one, is enclosed with the request. 
There is no fee for recommendations. 

Letters of recommendation on behalf of students are issued either by a 
Recommendations Committee or by individual instructors. In general, 
students having a general average of 80% or higher may be assured of a 
favorable recommendation. Students who have a general average of less 
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than 80% may or may not receive a favorable recommendation, depending 
upon the purpose of the recommendation. 


CHANGE OF REGULATIONS 


The College reserves the right to make modifications in the degree re- 
quirements, courses, schedules, calendar, regulations, fees and charges, 
deemed necessary or conducive to the efficient operation of the College. 
Such changes become effective from the date they are published in the 
College bulletins. 
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Degree Programs 


of the courses for each year in the various concentrations and in 

the pre-engineering program is given in the next few pages. Fre- 
quent reference should be made to these outlines and to the section in 
which all the courses are described (page 48). 


f° THE CONVENIENCE of students and their advisers a schematic listing 


The degree programs are listed in the following order: 


Biology p. 34 
Business Administration p. 35 
Chemistry p. 36 
Economics p. 37 
Education p. 38 
English Literature Dr a 
French Literature p. 40 
History p. 41 
Latin p. 42 
Mathematics p. 43 
Philosophy p. 44 
Political Science p. 45 
Sociology p. 46 


The two-year Pre-Engineering program is listed on page 47. 


For registration purposes an exact list of the courses offered, with sec- 
tion letters, hours and place of meeting, names of instructors, is supplied 
to the student and to their advisors. 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS 


BIOLOGY CONCENTRATION 


Please refer to page 50 for the objectives, prerequisites, and require- 
ments of this concentration and for the description of courses. 


First YEAR CREDITS 


Air Science 102 (Airplane and Air Age) 

Chemistry 102 (General Chemistry) 

English 102 (Freshmen Composition and Reading) 

Mathematics 106 (College Algebra, Trigonometry and Analytic Geometry) 
Philosophy 102 (Logic and the Scientific Method) 

Theology 102 (Introduction to the Bible) 


NHDDD CO 


SECOND YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Air Power) 

Biology 202 (General Biology) 

Chemistry 302 (Organic Chemistry) 

Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man 1) 
Philosophy 202 (Philosophy of Nature and of Being) 
Physics 202 (General Physics) 


OOnnw © > 


THIRD YEAR 


Biology 302 (Biology of the Vertebrates) 

Biology 310 (Biochemistry of Organisms) 

Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man II) 
Theology 301 (God and His Creatures. First semester) 
Theology 303 (Man’s Advance Towards God. Second Semester) 
Elective 


MOOOO MD C © 


FourTH YEAR 


Biology 402 (Development and Inheritance) 
Biology 410 (Coordinating Seminar in Biology) 
Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man III) 
Theology 401 (The Virtuous Life. First Semester) 
Theology 403 (Christ and the Sacraments. Second Semester) 
Elective 

Comprehensive Examination 

Graduate Record Examinations 


MNHWOW DH © 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
CONCENTRATION 


Please refer to page 57 for the objectives, prerequisites, and require- 


ments of this concentration and for the description of courses. 


First YEAR 


Air Science 102 (Airplane and Air Age) 

English 102 (Freshman Composition and Reading) 
Philosophy 102 (Logic and the Scientific Method) 
Theology 102 (Introduction to the Bible) 

Business 102 (Fundamentals of Mathematics and Statistics) 
Science 102 (Intreduction to the Physical Sciences) 


SECOND YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Air Power) 

Biology 202 (General Biology) 

Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man I) 
Philosophy 202 (Philosophy of Nature and of Being) 
Business 202 (Principles of Economics) 

Business 206 (Principles of Accounting) 


Tuirp YEAR 


Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man IT) 
Theology 301 (God and His Creatures. First Semester) 
Theology 303 (Man’s Advance Towards God. Second Semester) 
Business 304 (Production and Distribution) 

Business 308 (Financial Policies of Corporations) 

Elective 


FourRTH YEAR 


Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man IIT) 
Theology 401 (The Virtuous Life. First Semester)” 
Theology 403 (Christ and the Sacraments. Second Semester) 
Business 402 (Business Law) 
Business 410 (Seminar in Industrial Problems) 
Elective 

Comprehensive Examination 

Graduate Record Examinations 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS 


CHEMISTRY CONCENTRATION 


Please refer to page 53 for the objectives, prerequisites, and require- 
ments of this concentration and for the description of courses. 


First YEAR CREDITS 


Air Science 102 (Azrplane and Air Age) 

English 102 (Freshman Composition and Reading) 

Philosophy 102 (Logic and the Scientific Method) 

Theology 102 (Introduction to the Bible) 

Chemistry 102 (General Chemistry) 

Mathematics 108 (Trigonometry, Analytical Geometry and Calculus) 


DOA AD-! 
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SECOND YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Air Power) 

Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man 1) 
Philosophy 202 (Philosophy of Nature and of Being) 
Chemistry 202 (Inorganic Analytic Chemistry) 
Physics 202 (General Physics) 

Mathematics 204 (Differential and Integral Calculus) 


{AS 
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THIRD YEAR 


Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man II) 6 
Theology 301 (God and His Creatures. First Semester) 3 
Theology 303 (Man’s Advance Towards God. Second Semester) 3 
Chemistry 302 (Organic Chemistry) 8 
Chemistry 310 (Physical Chemistry) | 
Elective 6 


FourRTH YEAR 


Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man III) 
Theology 401 (The Virtuous Life. First Semester) 
Theology 403 (Christ and the Sacraments. Second Semester) 
Chemistry 402 (Advanced Organic Chemistry) 
Chemistry 410 (Advanced Principles of Chemistry) 
Elective 

Comprehensive Examination 

Graduate Record Examinations 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS 


ECONOMICS CONCENTRATION 


Please refer to page 57 for the objectives, prerequisites, and require- 
ments of this concentration and for the description of courses. 


First YEAR CREDITS 


Air Science 102 (Airplane and Air Age) 4 
English 102 (Freshman Composition and Reading) 
Philosophy 102 (Logic and the Scientific Method) 
Theology 102 (Introduction to the Bible) 
Modern Language (See page 75) 

Science 102 (Introduction to the Physical Sciences) 
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SECOND YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Air Power) 

Biology 202 (General Biology) 

Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man I) 
Philosophy 202 (Philosophy of Nature and of Being) 
Modern Language (See Page 75) 

Economics 202 (Principles of Economics) 


mNDDD Of 


THIRD YEAR 


Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man II) 
Theology 301 (God and His Creatures. First Semester) 
Theology 303 (Man’s Advance Towards God. Second Semester) 
Economics 301 (History of Economic Thought. First Semester) 
Economics 303 (Economic History of the U. S. Second Semester) 
Economics 310 (Directed Reading in Economics) 

Elective. 
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FourRTH YEAR 


Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man LIT) 
Theology 401 (The Virtuous Life. First Semester) 
Theology 403 (Christ and the Sacraments. Second Semester) 
Economics 401 (Money and Banking. First Semester) 
Economics 403 (Public Finance and Taxation. Second Semester) 
Economics 410 (Coordinating Seminar in Economics) 
Elective 

Comprehensive Examination 

Graduate Record Examinations 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS 


EDUCATION CONCENTRATION 


Please refer to page 63 for the objectives, prerequisites, and require- 
ments of this concentration and for the description of courses. 


First YEAR CREDITS 


Air Science 102 (Airplane and Air Age) 4 
English 102 (Freshman Composition and Reading) 
Philosophy 102 (Logic and the Scientific Method) 
Theology 102 (Introduction to the Bible) 

Science 102 (Introduction to the Physical Sciences) 
Modern Language (See Page 75) 
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SECOND YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Air Power) 

Biology 202 (General Biology) 

Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man I) 
Philosophy 202 (Philosophy of Nature and of Being) 
Education 201 (Introduction to Education. First Semester) 
Education 205 (History of Education. Second Semester) 
Modern Language (See Page 75) 
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THIRD YEAR 


Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man II) 
Theology 301 (God and His Creatures. First Semester) 
Theology 303 (Man’s Advance Towards God. Second Semester) 
Elective in subject matter field 

Education 301 (Educational Psychology. First Semester) 
Education 303 (Principles of Teaching. Second Semester) 
Elective 


09 GF MD OF OO MD 


FourTH YEAR 


Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man III) 
Theology 401 (The Virtuous Life. First Semester) 
Theology 403 (Christ and the Sacraments. Second Semester) 
Elective in subject matter field 
Education 410 (Student Teaching) 
Elective 

Comprehensive Examination 

Graduate Record Examinations 


DAAHWHWO 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS 


ENGLISH LITERATURE CONCENTRATION 


Please refer to page 65 for the objectives, prerequisites, and require- 


ments of this concentration and for the description of courses. 


First YEAR 


Air Science 102 (Airplane and Air Age) 
English 102 (Freshman Composition and Reading) 
Philosophy 102 (Logic and the Scientific Method) 
Theology 102 (Introduction to the Bible) 
Modern Language (See Page 75) 

Science 102 (Introduction to the Physical Sciences) 


SECOND YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Air Power) 

Biology 202 (General Biology) 

Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man I) 
Philosophy 202 (Philosophy of Nature and of Being) 
Modern Language (See Page 75) 

English 202 (Directed Reading in English Literature I) 


Tutrp YEAR 


Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man IT) 
Theology 301 (God and His Creatures. First Semester) 
Theology 303 (Man’s Advance Towards God. Second Semester) 
English 302 (Shakespeare and His Age). | 
English 310 (Directed Reading in English Literature II) 
Elective 


FourRTH YEAR 


Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man IIT) 
Theology 401 (The Virtuous Life. First Semester) 
Theology 403 (Christ and the Sacraments. Second Semester) 
English 402 (American Literature) 
English 410 (Sencor Seminar in English) 
Elective 

Comprehensive Examination 

Graduate Record Examinations 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS 


FRENCH LITERATURE CONCENTRATION 


Please refer to page 75 for the objectives, prerequisites, and require- 
ments of this concentration and for the description of courses. 


First YEAR CREDITS 


Air Science 102 (Airplane and Air Age) 

English 102 (Freshman Composition and Reading) 
Philosophy 102 (Logic and the Scientific Method) 
Theology 102 (Introduction to the Bible) 
Modern Language (See Page 75) 

Science 102 (Introduction to the Physical Sciences) 


OOD nD > 


SECOND YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Air Power) 

Biology 202 (General Biology) 

Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man I) 
Philosophy 202 (Philosophy of Nature and of Being) 
Modern Language (See Page 75) 

French 204 (Survey of French Literature) 
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Tuirp YEAR 


Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man II) 
Theology 301 (God and His Creatures. First Semester) 
Theology 303 (Man’s Advance Towards God. Second Semester) 
French 302 (Literature of the Nineteenth Century) 

French 310 (Directed Reading in French Literature) 

Elective 


DAOnmow on 


FourtTH YEAR 


Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man III) 
Theology 401 (The Virtuous Life. First Semester) 
Theology 403 (Christ and the Sacraments. Second Semester) 
French 402 (Literature of the Seventeenth Century) 
French 410 (Coordinating Seminar in French) 
Elective 

Comprehensive Examination 

Graduate Record Examinations 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS 


HISTORY CONCENTRATION 


Please refer to page 68 for the objectives, prerequisites, and require- 


ments of this concentration and for the description of courses. 


First YEAR 


Air Science 102 (Airplane and Air Age) 

English 102 (Freshman Composition and Reading) 
Philosophy 102 (Logic and the Scientific Method) 
Theology 102 (Jntroduction to the Bible) 
Modern Language (See Page 75) 

Science 102 (Introduction to the Physical Sciences) 


SECOND YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Air Power) 

Biology 202 (General Biology) 

Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man I) 
Philosophy 202 (Philosophy of Nature and of Being) 
Modern Language (See Page 75) 

History 202 (Growth of the American Nation) 


Tuirp YEAR 


Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man IT) 
Theology 301 (God and His Creatures. First Semester) 
Theology 303 (Man’s Advance Towards God. Second Semester) 
History 310 (Directed Reading in History) 

History electives advised by the department 

Elective 


FourTH YEAR 


Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man IIT) 
Theology 401 (The Virtuous Life. First Semester) 
Theology 403 (Christ and the Sacraments. Second Semester) 
History 410 (Coordinating Seminar in History) 
History electives advised by the department 
Elective 

Comprehensive Examination 

Graduate Record Examinations 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS 


LATIN CONCENTRATION 


Please refer to page 55 for the objectives, prerequisites, and require- 
ments of this concentration and for the description of courses. 


First YEAR CREDITS 


Air Science 102 (Azrplane and Air Age) 4 
English 102 (Freshman Composition and Reading) 
Philosophy 102 (Logie and the Scientific Method) 
Theology 102 (Inroduction to the Bible) 

Modern Language or Greek 102 (See pages 55 and 75) 
Latin 102 (/ntroduction to Latin Prose) 
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SECOND YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Air Power) 

Biology 202 (General Biology) 

Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man I) 
Philosophy 202 (Philosophy of Nature and of Being) 
Modern Language or Greek 202 (See pages 55 and 75) 
Latin 201 (Introduction to Latin Literature: Roman History) 
Latin 203 (Introduction to Latin Literature: Lyric Poetry) 
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THIRD YEAR 


Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man IT) 
Theology 301 (God and His Creatures. First Semester) 
Theology 303 (Man’s Advance Towards God. Second Semester) 
Latin 301 (Plautus and Terence. First Semester) 

Latin 303 (Lucretius. Second Semester) 

Latin 310 (Directed Reading in Latin) 

Elective 
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FourRTH YEAR 


Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man IIT) 
Theology 401 (The Virtuous Life. First Semester) 
Theology 403 (Christ and the Sacraments. Second Semester) 
Latin 401 (Cicero’s Essays. First Semester) 
Latin 403 (Seneca’s Letters. Second Semester) 
Latin 410 (Coordinating Seminar in Latin) 
Elective 

Comprehensive Examination 

Graduate Record Examinations 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS 


MATHEMATICS CONCENTRATION 


Please refer to page 73 for the objectives, prerequisites, and require- 
ments of this concentration and for the description of courses. 


First YEAR CREDITS 


Air Science 102 (Azrplane and Air Age) + 
English 102 (Freshman Composition and Reading) 
Philosophy 102 (Logic and the Scientific Method) 
Theology 102 (Introduction to the Bible) 
Mathematics 108 (Trigonometry, Analytical Geometry and Calculus) 
Science 102 (Introduction to the Physical Sciences) 
or 
Chemistry 102 (General Chemistry) 


AAAANO 
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SECOND YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Air Power) 

Biology 202 (General Biology) 

Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man I) 
Philosophy 202 (Philosophy of Nature and of Being) 
Mathematics 204 (Differential and Integral Calculus) 
Physics 202 (General Physics) 


DDD MD OS 


TuirD YEAR 


Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man IT) 
Theology 301 (God and His Creatures. First Semester) 
Theology 303 (Man’s Advance Towards God. Second Semester) 
Mathematics 301 (Intermediate Calculus. First Semester) 
Mathematics 303 (Differential Equations. Second Semester) 
Mathematics electives advised by the department 
Elective 


Va 
cy 
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FouRTH YEAR 


Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man IIT) 
Theology 401 (The Virtuous Life. First Semester) 
Theology 403 (Christ and the Sacraments. Second Semester) 
Mathematics 402 (Advanced Calculus) 
Mathematics 410 (Senior Seminar in Mathematics) 
Elective 

Copmrehensive Examination 

Graduate Record Examinations 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS 


PHILOSOPHY CONCENTRATION 


Please refer to page 78 for the objectives, prerequisites, and require- 
ments of this concentration and for the description of courses. 


First YEAR CREDITS 


Air Science 102 (Azrplane and Air Age) 

English 102 (Freshman Composition and Reading) 
Philosophy 102 (Logic and the Scientific Method) 
Theology 102 (Zntroduction to the Bible) 
Modern Language (See page 75) 

Science 102 (Introduction to the Physical Sciences) 
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SECOND YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Air Power) 

Biology 202 (General Biology) 

Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man I) 
Philosophy 202 (Philosophy of Nature and of Being) 
Modern Language (See page 75) 

Elective 
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TuHirRD YEAR 


Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man II) 
Theology 301 (God and His Creatures. First Semester) 
Theology 303 (Man’s Advance Towards God. Second Semester) 
Philosophy 310 (Directed Reading in Philosophy) 

Philosophy electives advised by the department 

Elective 
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FouRTH YEAR 


Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man IIT) 
Theology 410 (The Virtuous Life. First Semester) 
Theology 403 (Christ and the Sacraments. Second Semester) 
Philosophy 410 (Coordinating Seminar in Philosophy) 
Philosophy electives advised by the department 
Elective 

Comprehensive Examination 

Graduate Record Examinations 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS 


POLITICAL SCIENCE CONCENTRATION 


Please refer to page 80 for the objectives, prerequisites, and require- 
ments of this concentration and for the description of courses. 


First YEAR CREDITS 


Air Science 102 (Azrplane and Air Age) 

English 102 (Freshman Composition and Reading) 
Philosophy 102 (Logic and the Scientific Method) 
Theology 102 (Introduction to the Bible) 
Modern Language (See page 75) 

Science 102 (Introduction to the Physical Sciences) 
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SECOND YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Air Power) 

Biology 202 (General Biology) 

Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man I) 
Philosophy 202 (Philosophy of Nature and of Being) 
Modern Language (See page 75) 

Political Science 250 (Contemporary Civilization) 


ADDN OC 


Tuirp YEAR 


Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man II) 
Theology 301 (God and His Creatures. First Semester) 
Theology 303 (Man’s Advance Towards God. Second Semester) 
Political Science 310 (Directed Reading in Political Science) 
Political Science electives advised by the department 
Elective 
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FourTH YEAR 


Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man III) 
Theology 401 (The Virtuous Life. First Semester) 
Theology 403 (Christ and the Sacraments. Second Semester) 
Political Science 410 (Coordinating Seminar in Political Science) 
Political Science electives advised by the department 
Elective 

Comprehensive Examination 

Graduate Record Examinations 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS 


SOCIOLOGY CONCENTRATION 


Please refer to page 83 for the objectives, prerequisites, and require- 


ments of this concentration and for the description of courses. 


First YEAR 


Air Science 102 (Airplane and Air Age) 
English 102 (Freshman Composition and Reading) 
Philosophy 102 (Logic and the Scientific Method) 
Theology 102 (Jntroduction to the Bible) 
Modern Language (See page 75) 

Science 102 (Introduction to the Physical Sciences) 


SECOND YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Air Power) 

Biology 202 (General Biology) 

Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man I) 
Philosophy 202 (Philosophy of Nature and of Being) 
Modern Language (See page 75) 

Sociology 250 (Contemporary Civilization) 


THIRD YEAR 


Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man II) 
Theology 301 (God and His Creatures. First Semester) 
Theology 303 (Man’s Advance Towards God. Second Semester) 
Sociology 301 (Sociological Theories. First Semester) 
Sociology 303 (The Family. Second Semester) 

Sociology 310 (Directed Reading in Sociology) 

Elective 


FourTH YEAR 


Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man III) 
Theology 401 (The Virtuous Life. First Semester) 
Theology 403 (Christ and the Sacraments. Second Semester) 
Sociology 401 (Urban Sociology. First Semester) 
Sociology 403 (Criminology. Second Semester) 
Sociology 410 (Coordinating Seminar in Sociology) 
Elective 

Comprehensive Examination 

Graduate Record Examinations 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS 


TWO-YEAR PRE-ENGINEERING PROGRAM 


The two-year pre-engineering program has some flexibility and will be 
arranged to meet the requirements of engineering schools, while at the 
same time not departing too radically from the liberal arts program at 
Saint Michael’s College. Thus, if the student should decide to remain for 
the Bachelor of Arts degree, he will not find himself behind his class. 

The following curriculum prepares for chemical, mechanical, electrical, 
aeronautical and civil engineering, as well as architecture. 


First YEAR CREDITS 


Air Science 102 (Airplane and Air Age) 

English 102 (Freshman Composition and Reading) 

Theology 102 (Introduction to the Bible) 

Mathematics 108 (Trigonometry, Analytic Geometry and Calculus) 
Chemistry 102 (General Chemistry) 

Elective 


DODD D S| 


SECOND YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Air Power) 

Engineering 102 (Descriptive Geometry and Mechanical Drawing) 
Mathematics 204 (Differential and Integral Calculus) 

Physics 202 (General Physics) 

Elective ] 


OOD D > 


Note: The above electives should be chosen after consultation with the 
adviser for pre-engineering students and consideration of the requirements 
of the engineering school to which the student intends to transfer, as well 
as the field of engineering in which he intends to specialize. 
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Courses of Instruction 


cerning the particular field of study, followed by a statement con- 

cerning the objectives of the department and the course require- 
ments. Some of the departments offer a program of concentration, others 
do not. It is important for concentrators to be well acquainted with the 
offerings of their department. Courses are described in this section and 
notations are made concerning the prerequisites and the number of credits 
given. 

Even-numbered courses, such as Chemistry 102, are full courses which 
run through two semesters. These must be continued for the entire year 
and credit is not ordinarily given for the first semester’s work only. Odd- 
numbered courses, such as Sociology 307, are half courses which run for 
one semester. Credit is given when the course is completed. Courses num- 
bered 100 to 199 are on the freshman level, 200-299 on the sophomore level, 
300-399 on the junior level, and 400-499 on the senior level. Ordinarily 
courses numbered 300 to 499 are not open to freshmen or sophomores. 

All courses numbered 310 are Junior Concentration Development Courses 
and their function, even in the sciences, is to give scope and background 
in the field of concentration. All courses numbered 410 are Senior Co- 
ordinating Seminars and their function is to draw together the knowledge 
gained in the field of concentration and to relate this field to all the other 
disciplines of the program. The coordinating seminar is a direct preparation 
not only for the departmental comprehensive exmination, but for the 
Graduate Record Examinations as well. Courses 310 and 410 are open only 
to concentrators. 


rT NDER THE HEADING of each department comes first a statement con- 


DEPARTMENT OF AIR SCIENCE 


Since the traditional purpose of ROTC has been to merge the militia 
concept with a firmer concept of citizen education for military responsibility, 
the required Basic Course of AFROTC serves two purposes. It serves as a 
base from which to select Advanced Course Cadets who will become junior 
officers of the Air Force and eventually its leaders. Secondly, it provides an 
opportunity to offer an air-age citizenship course to a large segment of the 
male undergraduate population of our colleges and universities. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The course of study is divided into the Basic Course covering the first 
two years, the Advanced Course covering the Junior and Senior years and 
Summer Training. The course of study consists of instruction totaling 480 
hours, allocated as follows: Freshman and Sophomore years, 90 hours each; 
Junior and Senior years, 150 hours each; and Summer Training (normally 
between the Junior and Senior years), four weeks. 

The Basic Course, Air Age Citizenship Education, is an introduction to the 
nature of aviation and its influence on modern man, and is designed, in 
part, to interest the cadet in continuing in AFROTC and, ultimately, in 
making the Air Force his career. 

The Advanced Course builds on this background and provides instruction 
designed to further develop the cadet’s officer potential. This is accomplished 
through attention to his personal skills (e.g. his ability to communicate, to 
think clearly, and to deal with people), and through expansion of his know- 
ledge and understanding of global concepts and Air Force operational 
principles. 

In addition to the formal course of study, the curriculum includes: (a) 
experiences designed to stimulate and develop a growing interest in the 
Air Force flight training program; (b) opportunities for the cadet to apply 
principles of leadership, management, and staff work in actual working 
situations; (c) other experiences (social activities, rifle team competition, 
drill team and interdetachment competitions, and guidance sessions) de- 
signed to assist in the development of officer qualities. 

BASIC COURSE: Air Science 102 and 202, required of all students. 
Uniforms and all equipment are furnished by the college. Students are 
responsible for proper care and cleanliness of uniforms and equipment 
issued to their custody. There is no monetary allowance for students in 
the Basic Course. Credits will not be counted towards the degree unless 
the two years of the Basic Course are satisfactorily completed. 

ADVANCED COURSE: Air Science 302 and 402. Students enrolled in 
the Advanced Course receive an allowance of about twenty-seven dollars 
($27.00) a month. Veterans may receive this allowance in addition to that 
authorized under the various GI Bills. Students in the Advanced Course 
are required to attend one Summer Camp of four weeks’ duration be- 
tween the two years of the course. Credits earned in the Advanced Course 
will not be counted towards the degree unless the course is satisfactorily 
completed. 


102. AIRPLANE AND AIR AGE Full course 
This course, open to all freshmen, presents details of the AFROTC program, In- 
troduction to Aviation, Fundamentals of Global Geography, International Tensions and 
Security Organizations, and Military Instruments of National Security. 
Two lectures and a two-hour leadership laboratory each week. Four credits. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


202. ELEMENTS AND POTENTIALS OF AIR POWER Full course 

This course, open to sophomores who meet the requirements, presents the purpose, 
process, and introduction to Aerial Warfare, Targets, Weapons, Aircraft, Bases, Air 
Operations, opportunities for and obligations of a career in the USAF, and Moral and 
Spiritual Foundations for Leadership. 


Two lectures and a two-hour leadership laboratory each week. Four credits. 


302. THe Arr Force OFFICER IN THE AIR AGE Full course 
This course, open to juniors who have successfully completed the Basic Course, and 
have been found qualified for the Advanced Course, presents Introduction to Advanced 
AFROTG, the Air Force Commander and his Staff, AF Base Functions, Creating Problem 
Solving, Communicating in the Air Force, Instructing in the Air Force, Military Justice 
System, Weather, Air Navigation and Preparation for Summer Training. 
Three lectures and a two-hour leadership laboratory each week. Six credits. 


Arr Force ROTC Summmer Traininc UNIT 

Required of all Advanced AFROTC students. Attendance at a Summer Training 
Unit usually occurs between junior and senior years. Includes four weeks of comprehen- 
sive instruction and training in fields of Air Force operation at a regular military installa- 
tion. Students receive rations, quarters, the base pay of first enlisted grade ($78.00 per 
month) and mileage from the institution or their homes to the Summer Camp and re- 
turn. Required of all students before commissioning. 


402. LEADERSHIP AND AIR POWER CONCEPTS Full course 
This course, open to qualified seniors, opens with a review of Air Science 102, 202 

302, and a critique of Summer Camp, Leadership and Management, Military Aviation 

and Evolution of Warfare, Military Aspects of World Political Geography, Moral Respon- 

sibility of Air Force Leaders, Career Guidance, and briefing for Commissioned Service. 
Three lectures and a two-hour leadership laboratory each week. Six credits. 


DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY 


The objectives of the basic course in biology, which all students must 
take are: (1) to show the student how biological science is an integral part 
of the knowledge needed for the full development of his mind; (2) to build 
upon the knowledge gained in freshman year in the course on the physical 
sciences, by showing how biological thought depends upon the facts and 
theories of physics and chemistry; (3) to integrate all the major branches of 
biological science and to demonstrate how some of the problems can be 
solved only by a many-sided investigation; (4) to remove from the mind of 
the student any prejudice or misinformation he may have concerning bio- 
logical facts and theories; (5) to show how biological knowledge can per- 
fect one’s social, economic, political and philosophical thought; (6) to 
give a laboratory experience which will stress the experimental as well as 
the observational methods of biological investigation. 
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The program of concentration in biology is designed to meet the follow- 
ing objectives: (1) to make the student intellectually aware of the importance 
of the subject matter and fundamental problems of biology in relation to 
our life and times; (2) to train the student to think effectively and to judge 
with critical ability the current literature dealing with basic problems in 
biology; (3) to integrate biology with other fields of science and philosophy, 
as well as with certain problems in theology; (4) to enable the student to 
apply the biological knowledge he has gained to the practical problems of 
everyday living; (5) to develop technical skills and a proper regard for 
observational and experimental methods through laboratory experience; 
(6) to prepare the student for successful graduate work in pure biology as 
well as in the professions which have biological science as their foundation. 

The concentration in biology meets all entrance requirements of schools of medicine 
and dentistry. 

A reading list, consisting of carefully chosen books and _ periodicals, 
will be made available to the student at the beginning of his junior year. 
A note book record of readings completed must be kept and presented for 
inspection twice a year. It is estimated that at least ten references a year 
should be read—depending on the nature of the references. 

The comprehensive examination in the Spring of the senior year will 
test on the basic material learned in chemistry, physics and biology. Ques- 
tions will call for a reasoned understanding of the relationships in the sub- 
ject matter of these courses. 

Required of all students, except concentrators in Chemistry, in the sophomore year: 
Biology 202. 

Required of concentrators: 202, 302, 310, 402, 410. Concentrators are required to 
take also Chemistry 102, 302, and Physics 202. 


202. GENERAL BIOLOGY Full course 

This course stresses the structural and functional nature of living matter, its forma- 
tion and degradation, and its distribution in time and space. Plants and animals are 
treated as interdependent groups occupying all aspects of the biosphere. Critical evalua- 
tion of the nature of the latest findings that contribute to the understanding of a problem 
is emphasized. Readings in current (general) literature are assigned. Man is the constant 
focal point for the practical application of facts and principles studied, along with those 
phenomena that contribute to philosophical thought. 

Two lectures and one three-hour laboratory each week. Eight credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 

Laboratory fee: $12.00 each semester. 


302. BioLocy oF VERTEBRATES Full course 

This course treats the varied forms of animals that possess the vertebrate plan of body 
structure—gross and microscopic structure being considered together. Functional con- 
cepts are immediately correlated with the structural differentiation. Critical evalua- 
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tion of the morphological and paleontological evidence presented in the formulation of a 
theory of organic evolution is made. 

In the laboratory a comparative study of the salient features of the major classes 
of Subphylum Vertebrata is carried on. The microscopy of the fundamental vertebrate 
tissues is studied along with a series of physiological experiments planned to illustrate 
fundamental functional principles. 

This course, required of concentrators, may also be elected by other students. Biology 
202 is a prerequisite. 

Two lectures and one three-hour laboratory each week. Eight credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 

Laboratory fee: $12.00 each semester. 


310. BrocHEMISTRY OF ORGANISMS Full course 

This course, which is taken by concentrators concurrently with Biology 302, is de- 
signed to present the biochemical investigations which lead to an understanding of the 
behavior of living matter in so far as it is in accord with known physiochemical processes. 
The structural chemistry of carbohydrates, lipids, proteins and their components are 
considered. With this as a background the many facets of enzymecontrolled intermediate 
metabolic reactions are considered in relation to the tissues and/or organisms in which 
they are studied. Since microorganisms are a major tool in the elucidation of biochemical 
processes, considerable time is given to their structure and function. Critical evaluation 
of the current literature and its influence on biochemical principles and theories is con- 
tinually made. 

The laboratory stresses the morphological and biochemical characteristics of a se- 
lected number of species of microorganisms. Eventually a study of the principal methods 
of biochemical investigation is planned. A knowledge of organic chemistry is a prereq- 
uisite to the course, which is open only to concentrators. 

Two lectures and one three-hour laboratory each week. Eight credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 

Laboratory fee: $12.00 each semester. 


402. DEVELOPMENT AND INHERITANCE Full course 
This is the final formal course in the biology concentration. It reviews critically 
the principles of development and inheritance which were given in the course in general 
biology. The common phases of early development of animals, fertilization, cleavage 
tissue and organ differentiation, and the unity of the organism are discussed. The his- 
torical development of inheritance is treated at length to show the method of scientific 
discovery and the cooperation necessary for the development of a field of science. 

The dependence of life on life, environmental change, mutation, taxonomic classi- 
fication, change in biological species in time, experimental modification of species, bio- 
chemical evolution are all factors which are discussed and related to problems in phi- 
losophy. 

The laboratory deals with the morphological aspects of development of principal 
vertebrate types. The principles of inheritance and their dependence on a statistical 
interpretation, which are discussed in the lectures, are tested in the laboratory. The 
limits of error in scientific experiment are also critically reviewed in the laboratory. 

Two lectures and one three-hour laboratory each week. Eight credits. 

Prerequisites: Biology 202 and 302. The course may be elected by students who are not concen- 
trators. 
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Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 
Laboratory: $12.00 each semester. 


410. CoorDINATING SEMINAR IN BIOLOGY Full course 

The purpose of this seminar is to give the concentrator, within the limits of his edu- 
cational experience, a chance to reevaluate the various aspects of biological investigation 
that are brought to bear on the fundamental problems of the science. It is hoped that 
this will be accomplished by the following seminar program: 

(1) Each student is required to prepare a paper on one of the many fundamental 
problems which challenge the biological investigator and to present this paper for group 
discussion and criticism. Each student presents a paper at least five times. 

(2) It is believed that student-participation in a discussion group fulfills the aims 
of the seminar most effectively. As often as possible two members of the biology faculty 
are present, or order to lend a more balanced viewpoint on controversial issues that in- 
variably arise. 

(3) A series of final integrated discussions are planned on topics that are of philoso- 
phical as well as of biological importance, e.g. the problem of species and evolution. 

Finally it is hoped that the student will, through the seminar, be able to integrate 
his entire educational experience as viewed from his position as a concentrator in biology. 

Open only to concentrators. Two hours each week. Four credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this seminar. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 


The Department of Chemistry offers courses to meet the needs of two 
groups of students: (1) those whose primary interest is biology and who 
need courses in chemistry to supplement their study of biology; (2) those 
whose primary interest is chemistry. 

The department aims to provide a sound training in the fundamental 
theories and techniques of chemistry for these two classes of students. ‘The 
objectives, which apply in particular to the concentrators, are (1) to pro- 
vide the student with a working knowledge of factual information, theories, 
and laws pertaining to the chemical and physical changes in nature; (2) to 
acquaint the student with the laboratory techniques of chemistry; (3) to 
integrate the chemistry courses in such a manner that the relationship of one 
course to another will become evident; (4) to develop in the students the 
ability to read intelligently and with greater interest articles on chemistry 
in magazines and in books dealing with science in a popular manner; (5) to 
acquaint the student with the application of chemistry to industry; (6) to 
provide sufficient material for the student, upon graduation, to obtain a 
position in industry or to continue the study of chemistry on a graduate 
level. 

The concentration in chemistry should be chosen only by students who 
have good aptitude and facility in mathematics. Students who plan to go 
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on to graduate studies should bear in mind that a good reading knowledge 
of French or German is usually required. 

Required of concentrators: Chemistry 102, 202, 302, 310, 402, 410; Mathematics 
202; Physics 202. 


102. GErNERAL CHEMISTRY Full course 

This course is an introduction to the theories, principles, and laws pertaining to 
chemical changes. Laboratory experiments are selected to demonstrate the laws and 
facts discussed in the lectures. 

Three lectures and one laboratory each week. Eight credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 

Laboratory fees: $12.00 each semester. 


202. INORGANIC ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY Full course 

This course introduces the student to the theoretical and practical aspects of funda- 
mental analytical chemistry. The lecture material of qualitative and quantitative analysis 
has been coordinated so that the material of both courses is presented as a unit. Labora- 
tory time is devoted to qualitative and quantitative methods of analysis. 

Two lectures and two laboratories each week. Eight credits. 

Laboratory fee: $12.00 each semester. 


204. INORGANIC ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY Full course 
This course, elective for Biology concentrators, is identical with Chemistry 202, 
except that the laboratory work in qualitative analysis is not required. Only quantitative 
laboratory analysis is required. The lectures, however, are followed the full year. 
Two lectures each week. Two laboratories each week during the second semester. Six credits. 
Laboratory fee: $12.00. 


302. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY Full course 
A study of aliphatic and aromatic compounds. This course is taken in the sophomore 
year by concentrators in biology and in the junior year by concentrators in chemistry. 
Three lectures and one laboratory each week. Eight credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 
Laboratory fee: $12.00 each semester. 


310. PHrysicAL CHEMISTRY Full course 

This course considers the physical principles and laws of chemistry. It includes 
a study of the physical states of matter, of the velocity of reactions, of thermochemical 
and electrochemical changes. Physical chemistry by its very nature requires on the part 
of the student a broadening of his knowledge in the field and is well adapted to perform 
the function of the development seminar in other fields. To supplement this function of 
the course, students are required to read and report on current scientific literature. 

Three lectures and two laboratories each week. Ten credits. 

Prerequisites: Mathematics 202, Physics 202. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 

Laboratory fee: $12.00 each semester. 
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492. ADVANCED ORGANIC CHEMISTRY Full course 

This course consists of a detailed study of type reactions and mechanisms of organic 
reactions. In November, a list of subjects for a seminar and symposium is suggested and 
each student chooses one which is most interesting to him. The seminars are conducted 
by the students during February and March. The members of the faculty participate 
only when asked for advice by the one conducting the seminar. Laboratory experiments 
deal with type reactions, synthesis, and qualitative organic analysis. 

Two lectures and one laboratory each week. Eight credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 

Laboratory fee: $12.00 each semester. 


410. ADVANCED PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY Full course 

In this course the student’s knowledge of chemistry and its relationship to other 
fields of knowledge is deepened by means of lectures and seminars or discussions. The 
lectures deal with the fundamental theories, the general principles and the modern 
concepts of chemistry. Theories and factual information introduced in earlier courses are 
developed more fully and new subject matter is introduced. Special attention is given to 
the periodic table, atomic structure, the chemical bond, and modern analysis of chemical 
change. The seminar sessions are devoted primarily to student discussion of such topics 
as the significance of chemical constructs, their inherent limitations in describing physical 
realities, the philosophical implications of some modern theories, etc. 

Four class hours each week. Eight credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICS 


The Department of Classics offers courses in Latin and Greek for stu- 
dents who wish to develop a capacity to read the literature written in those 
languages. A knowledge of Latin is indispensable for those who wish to 
study for the priesthood and is valuable for students of the romance lan- 
guages, medieval history, English literature, and law. A knowledge of Greek 
is valuable for students of philosophy and literature, and is recommended 
to candidates for the seminary. 

A program of concentration is offered in Latin. The objectives of this 
program are as follows: (1) to develop the student’s ability to read with 
reasonable accuracy and at sight representative works of Latin authors; 
(2) to train the student to do some Latin composition, so important to 
obtain an intimate knowledge of the language and so essential to the under- 
standing of the differences in style between English and Latin; (3) to develop 
in the student a critical sense so that he may apply his knowledge of political 
aad cultural history to the understanding of the Latin authors. 

Prerequisite to the program of concentration: Latin 102, 202. It is desirable that 
the student have completed also Greek 102. These prerequisites may be met by ex- 
amination, uf the student has studied Latin and Greek in high school. 

Required of concentrators: Latin 301, 303, 310, 401, 403, 410. 

Recommended electives: Greek 201, 203 etc. 
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GREEK 


102. First YEAR GREEK Full course 
An intensive study of the fundamentals of Greek grammar and composition. 
Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


201. -XXENOPHON’s ANABASIS Fall semester 
Translation and analysis of Book I. Continued exercises in composition. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


203. Homer’s ILLIAD Spring semester 
Selected passages for translation. Continued practice in Greek composition. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


301. PLato Fall semester 
Translation and analysis of cither the Apology or Crito. Practice in composition. This 
course is ordinarily offered in alternate years. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


303. EvuRIPIDEsS Spring semester 
Translation and analysis of either Medea or Alcestis. Practice in composition. This 
course is ordinarily offered in alternate years. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


401. DeEMOsTHENES Fall semester 
Translation and analysis of the First Phillippic. Practice in composition. This course 
is ordinarily offered in alternate years. 
Three class horrs each week. Three credits. 


403. New TesTAMENT GREEK Spring semester 
Study of selected passages from the Gospel of St. Mark. Practice in composition. 
This course is ordinarily offered in alternate years. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


LATIN 


102. INTRODUCTION TO LATIN PROSE Full course 

A systematic study of basic grammatical and syntactical forms integrated with 
selected readings from graduated passages in the early part of the course; and with read- 
ings from Caesar, Cicero, and the New Testament in the later part of the course. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


201. Latin LireRATURE: ROMAN History Fall semester 
Review of fundamentals and readings from Caesar, Livy and Tacitus. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
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203. Latin Lirerature: Lyric Poetry Spring semester 
An introduction to the poetical style of the Romans with selected readings from 
Catullus and the Odes of Horace. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


301. PLAutrus AND TERENCE Fall semester 
Translation and analysis of selections from the plays and a study of the Roman 
theatre. This course alternates with Latin 401. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


303. Lucretius Spring semester 
Translation and analysis of selections from De Rerum Natura and a study of Roman 
philosophical ideas. This course alternates with Latin 403. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


310. Directed REeaptinc in Latin Full course 

Students are assigned readings on the political and religious practices of the Romans 
in Latin authors and in books and articles on the subject. Student reports, written and 
oral, are discussed in the weekly meetings. This course is open only to concentrators. 

Two meetings each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


401. CiceRo’s Essays Fall semester 
The importance and influence of Cicero’s philosophical writings are discussed 
in connection with the translation and analysis of De Senectute, De Amicitia, Disputationes 
Tusculanae. This course alternates with Latin 301. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


403. Seneca’s Lerrers Spring semester 
A study of Roman Stoicism based upon the letters of Seneca to Lucilius. This course 
alternates with Latin 303. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


410. CoorpINATING SEMINAR IN LATIN Full course 

Readings begun in the junior year are continued, with particular emphasis on in- 
terpretation and comparative studies in preparation for the comprehensive examination. 
This course is open only to concentrators. 

Two meetings each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


It is not mere coincidence that the concentrations in Economics and 
Business Administration are directed by the same department. The social 
science of economics deals with the nature of economic law and institutions 
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and the spirit behind these theories and institutions. The art of business 
administration is, in fact, applied economics. It is man applying the teach- 
ings of economics within a particular frame, the modern industrial enter- 
prise. As a result of this close relationship it is felt that the maximum of 
teaching efficiency can be maintained by placing both concentratir us under 
the guidance of a single department. 


THE CONCENTRATION IN ECONOMICS 


Much of modern man’s time is spent in an effort to satisfy his wants by 
utilizing the scarce means provided by nature. To aid in the development 
of efficiency in the production, and justice in the distribution of goods and 
services, the concentration in economics has been created. Today, as never 
before, in business and government there is a need for trained economists 
with an ethical viewpoint. 

Rejecting the notion that economic activity is independent of such regula- 
tive sciences as ethics and moral theology, our approach to the problem 
of economics is threefold. First, recognizing that the essential feature of 
any economic age is not merely the institutions and the instruments em- 
ployed, but the spirit in which they are used, we spend considerable time 
studying the economic spirit of today, comparing and contrasting it to the 
spirit of pre-capitalistic times. Second, we examine the institutions, in- 
struments, tools, and technological developments employed by man to gain 
his material wealth. Third, we examine modern economic theories, atti- 
tudes, and organizations in the light of Catholic thought. 

Required courses: Economics 202, 301, 303, 310, 401, 403, 410. 


THE CONCENTRATION IN BusiNEss ADMINISTRATION 


The main purpose of the concentration in business administration is to 
develop men who will eventually be capable of assuming executive respon- 
sibility in business. ‘Thus the emphasis is on the long-run objectives of ad- 
ministration and leadership rather than on highly specialized skills. Such 
techniques as are taught are presented to give the student a better under- 
standing of the situations which may confront him after graduation. A 
second benefit is that such tools will help him to rise faster in the business 
world and hence to apply his Christian teachings on a higher executive level, 
where they will have a more far-reaching effect. One should remember that 
it is efficiency guided by ethics, technology and society, that must be con- 
sidered. 

Required courses: Business Administration 102, 202, 206, 304, 308, 402, 410. 
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ECONOMICS 


202. PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS Full course 

This course deals with the nature of current economic law and institutions. The 
theory of value, money, production, and distribution are discussed. Emphasis is placed 
upon the economic spirit behind these theories and institutions, thus stressing the fact 
that these laws are laws only when considered in relation to a particular social attitude 
toward wealth. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


203. INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICAL ANALYSIS Spring semester 

This course deals with the fundamental principles and methods of statistical analysis. 
Among the subjects covered by lectures and problems are: tabulation; graphics; fre- 
quency distributions; averages; dispersion; simple probability; normal curve of error; 
elementary principles of sampling, estimation, and inference; elementary concepts of 
index-number construction; arithmetic and logarithmic straight-line trends, etc. Emphasis 
is on interpretation rather than on the use of mathematical formulae. 

Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


301. History or Economic THOUGHT Fall semester 
This course traces the dominant economic spirit. of the western world from Aristotle 
to the present through a study of the leading schools of economic thought and the philo- 
sophical assumptions of various economists. Pre-capitalism and capitalism are compared 
and contrasted. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


303. Economic History oF THE UNITED STATES Spring semester 

This course analyzes such problems of American economic history as land policy, 
changes in the working conditions and organization of labor, expansion of national in- 
come, the development of transportation and manufacturing, and changing concepts 
of public policy. A survey in the fields of money, banking, the tariff, public expenditures, 
the debt, and taxation are included. Thus the contribution of each of the factors of pro- 
duction to American economic development are described, in order to present an actual 
example of the growth of a nation shaped by the spirit of capitalism and to help the 
student to understand more fully the current problems in the fields mentioned. 

Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


310. DrrecTep READING IN Economics Full course 

Under the direction of the instructor students meet to report on and discuss books 
and articles dealing with various phases of economics which have been assigned to them. 
Open only to concentrators. 

Two meetings each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


311. Business CycLes Fall semester 
The nature of business cycles, their causes and behavior. Also an analysis of pro- 
posed methods of control. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
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401. Money AND BANKING Fall semester 
Since the monetary and credit system is a distinctive feature of capitalism a full 
term is spent discussing the theories and institutions involved. Emphasis is on general 
theory and its application on a national and international scale. Little time is spent on 
the mechanics of individual bank management. Here again the social rather than the 
individual viewpoint is taken. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


403. Pusric FINANCE AND TAXATION Spring semester 
This course covers such topics as: systems of budgeting, expenditure, borrowing, 
and taxation of the national, state, and local governments in the United States. A critical 
examination is made of the use of national estimates in the formulation of fiscal policy 
and economy planning. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


405. Lasor Economics Fall semester 
A brief history of the labor movement in the United States, followed by a considera- 
tion of the organization and function of labor unions and management as evidenced by 
the collective bargaining procedure. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


407. Lasor Law Spring semester 
History of labor legislation. Consideration of the legality of concerted action by 
employers and employees. Study of important labor cases and court action. Recent 
labor legislation. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


410. CoorDINATING SEMINAR IN ECONOMICS Full course 

This seminar discusses current economic problems. Individual studies are prepared 
by the students and use is made of round-table discussions. The seminar is reserved for 
concentrators. 

Two meetings each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


102. FUNDAMENTALS OF MATHEMATICS AND STATISTICS Full course 
The first semester is devoted to a review of basic mathematics and the consideration 
of such topics as depreciation, simple and compound interest, annuities, and bond pre- 
mium and discount. The fundamentals of business statistics are presented during the 
second semester. 
Three class hours each week. Six credits. 


202. PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS Full course 

This course deals with the nature of current economic law and institutions. The 
theory of value, money, production, and distribution are discussed. Emphasis is placed 
upon the economic spirit behind these theories and institutions, thus stressing the fact 
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that these laws are laws only when considered in relation to a particular social attitude 
toward wealth. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


206. PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING Full course 

The fundamental principles of accounting are explained. The analysis of business 
transactions, the recording of same in the books of account, adjusting and closing entries 
and the preparation of working papers, balance sheets, profit and loss statements and 
supporting schedules are considered. Routine and detail work is kept at a minimum, 
with stress being placed upon the student’s ability to analyze and interpret a statement 
of financial facts and to draw correct inference therefrom. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


304. PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION Full course 
This course begins with an introduction to the entire field of business. This is fol- 
lowed by a study of three topics: the production of economic goods, human relationships 
involved in this production process, and the methods used to distribute these products of 
industry. 
Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


305. PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION Fall semester 
A study of the principles, policies, and problems of modern manpower management. 
Recruitment, job training, job evaluation, problems arising from union management 
relationships, and many other problems are examined. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


307. Sates MANAGEMENT Spring semester 
An examination of the recruitment, training, compensation, motivation, and super- 
vision of a sales force. Problems of territories, costs and budgets, sales planning, and price 
policies are also covered. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


308. FrnaAncIAL Po.ictes OF CORPORATIONS Full course 

An intensive study of the fundamentals of corporation finance and investment 
analysis. During the final six weeks of the course the sections will be divided into small 
discussion groups for the purpose of making actual financial analyses of well-known 
American corporations. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


309. PRINCIPLES OF REAL EsTATE Fall semester 
A consideration of the problems involved in the organization and management of 
the real estate business. Topics covered include interests in real estate, financing, valua- 
tions, advertising, and marketing. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
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311. INsuRANCE Spring semester 
The principles of all the common forms of insurance including life, property, casualty, 
and suretyship. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


401. Cost AccouNTING Fall semester 
Principles of cost accounting including a thorough examination of job order, pro- 
cess, and standard cost systems. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


402. Business Law Full course 

This course presents the fundamentals of the law of contracts, sales, negotiable in- 
struments, partnerships and corporations. The object is not to turn the student into a 
trained lawyer, but rather to stress his legal rights and duties in the business world. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


403. FEDERAL AND STATE TAXATION Spring semester 
Accounting for tax purposes, stressing the preparation of income tax returns for 
individuals, corporations, estates, and trusts. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


404. ADVANCED ACCOUNTING Full course 

An advanced course in accounting theory and practice; complex problems of ac- 
counting for partnerships and corporations; problems connected with the valuation 
of all asset, liability, and net worth accounts, the analysis of statements, and other topics 
of an advanced nature. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


405. ANALysIs OF INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES Fall semester 
The study of corporate financial statements from the investment viewpoint. The 
course revolves around the discussion of actual industrial situations. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
Prerequisite: Business 206 and 308. 


407. Lasor Law Spring semester 
This course is the same as Economics £07 above. 


409. AvuDITING Spring semester 
A study of the work of the auditor including the preparation of the audit working 
papers, statements, and reports. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


410. SEMINAR IN INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS Full course 

Weekly meetings devoted to the analysis and discussion of various problems facing 
the business enterprise. This course will call upon all of the student’s knowledge both of 
business and non-business subjects as it attempts to place him in typical situations faced 
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almost daily by the experienced executive. This seminar will also involve a considerable 
amount of reading in current periodicals in order to make the student aware of the im- 
portance of outside influences such as government fiscal policy, the plight of the farmer, 
consumer spending habits, central bank policies, etc. upon business. Reserved for con- 
centrators. 

Two meetings each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The prospective concentrator in education may be attracted to the 
teaching profession by such opportunities and advantages as economic 
security and tenure, social prestige, considerable leisure time, cultural op- 
portunities, intellectual associations, the indulgence of life-long interests 
in ideas and books, pleasant working conditions and an adequate income; 
but we would prefer that his basic motivation stem from the realization of 
the nobleness and importance of the teacher’s vocation wherein he may 
serve God and country by dedicating his life to the development and train- 
ing of the minds and spirits of youth. 

The teacher has a vital and lasting influence upon the lives of his pupils. 
He assists them to acquire the tools of knowledge and instills in them an 
abiding desire to use those tools; he stimulates them to think for themselves; 
he inculcates in them, by precept and example, high ideals and points the 
way to the realization of those ideals; he teaches them to discipline them- 
selves. 

There is at present a heavy demand for well-trained secondary school 
teachers in all fields and conservative estimates indicate that this demand 
will be even greater during the next decade and thereafter. Thus both the 
immediate and long-range opportunities for employment are excellent. 

For those interested in administrative and specialized careers in educa- 
tion it may be pointed out that teaching experience is a pre-requisite for 
those positions. A great number and variety of responsible and rewarding 
positions are open to men teachers whose interests and talents lie in those 
fields. 

To achieve success in the vocation of teaching the prospective concen- 
trator in education should possess the following characteristics: exemplary 
character, above-average scholarship, proficiency in oral and written ex- 
pression, interest in young people, pleasing and well-rounded personality, 
good health, desire to teach. 

Further requirements that will be met in the course of the concentra- 
tor’s total undergraduate program at Saint Michael’s College include: (1) 
broad, liberal, integrated education; (2) knowledge of subject matter in 
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the areas he will teach; (3) professional knowledge and skill which will be 
developed in the education concentration proper. 

In designing the concentration in educatioa consideration was given 
to the requirements for certification established by State Board of Educa- 
tion. In general, these requirements specify: (1) the Bachelor’s degree; (2)18 
semester hour credits in education course work; (3) 18 semester hour credits 
in a major subject matter field: (4) 9 semester hour credits in a minor sub- 
ject matter field. 

Required of concentrators: Education 201, 205, 301, 303, 410 and at least twelve 
semester hours in a subject matter field. The courses chosen must be other than those 
already required in the program of studies. 


201. IntTRopucTION To EpucATION Fall semester 
A preview of the field of American education. Objectives, programs, personnel, 
organization and support of American schools. Forces affecting the growth and develop- 
ment of the schools. Career possibilities in the educational profession. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


205. History or EpucATION Spring semester 
This course provides an historical perspective concerning the origins of present 
educational theories and practices as found in selected writings and institutions of western 
civilization. Special emphasis is given to the germinal ideas which have influenced the 
development of modern educational policy. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


301. EpucATIONAL PsycHOLOGY Fall semester 
A systematic study of the basic principles of learning, motivation and social be- 
havior as they affect the intellectual and personality development of pupils. The applica- 
tion of the basic principles of learning. A summary account of growth and development 
through adolescence. The kinds, extent and range of individual differences, together 
with ways to accommodate these. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


303. PrINCIPLEs OF TEACHING Spring semester 

A systematic study of the basic principles of teaching and their application. Major 
teaching techniques with particular emphasis upon the Pupil Activity type. Principles 
of good classroom managment and their application. The significance of pupil back- 
ground and the more typical problems of class room teaching. Unit and lesson planning. 
The evaluation of pupil achievement and teaching performance. 

Three class hours each week. Three credits. 

Prerequisite: Education 301. 


305. ‘THE SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM Fall semester 

An historical approach to the study of the guiding principles of curriculum organiza- 
tion in the secondary schools. Influence of philosophy, psychology and sociology upon 
the curriculum. Examination and appraisal of curriculum practices. Selected curricular 
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content and materials in the major fields. Recent changes and developments in the cur- 
riculum. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


307. ADOLESCENT PsyCcHOLOGY Spring semester 
A study of the physical, intellectual, moral, social and emotional development of 
adolescents. Characteristic adolescent attitudes and interests. Adolescent needs and the 
ways in which these may be met. Problems of adjustment. Case studies. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


401. INnrTRopucTION TO TEsTs AND MEASUREMENTS Fall semester 
General consideration of the characteristics of tests; teacher-made tests; elements of 
statistics. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


403. PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE Spring semester 
This is a basic course which includes an introduction to guidance especially in its 
use by the classroom teacher. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


407. ‘THe PurLosopuy OF EDUCATION Spring semester 
A study of the basic principles of education: the nature and ends of education; the 

nature and role of the intellectual and moral virtues; the fundamentals of teaching and 

learning; the function of education in society. This study is both historical and doctrinal. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


410. SrupentT-TEACHING Full course 

The Student-Teaching experience is the culmination of the Education Sequence 
wherein the student-teacher integrates and applies what he has learned and gains some 
insight into the work of the professional teacher. Student-teachers are apprenticed to 
capable, experienced and sympathetic supervising teachers in public secondary schools 
for a six week period or its equivalent. The Student-Teaching experience consists of 
four phases: Orientation, Observation, Participation and Teaching. This allows for a 
gradual, progressive assumption of the responsibilities of classroom teaching. 

No student is allowed to register for Student Teaching unless (1) his general average 
at the end of his junior year was at least 77% and (2) he has completed Education 303 
(Principles of Teaching). 

The student may earn three credits for 90 hours and six credits for 180 hours of ob- 
servation and practice teaching. Arrangements must be made with the head of the de- 
partment and under his advice. Students who register for this course should be prepared 
to pay an additional fee of $25.00 for 90 hours and $50.00 for 180 hours to compensate 
the supervising teachers in the cooperating schools. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 


In the new Saint Michael’s Plan all students are required to take one 
course in English in their first year in college. The course seeks to integrate 
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literary theory and practice through the reading and analysis of selected 
masterpieces of English and American literature representative of all liter- 
ary types except the epic. The required courses in humanities in the second, 
third, and fourth years, provide not only the equivalent of the traditional | 
historical survey of the literature of the English speaking world, but also 
the study in translation of selected masterpieces of the ancient and modern 
literature of continental Europe. 

Students in all of the above courses are expected to maintian a reason- 
ably high level of written expression in tests, examinations, short themes, and 
term papers. Notable deficiencies in the fundamental decencies of writing 
should be regarded as a serious impediment to concentrators in English. 
In fact, students with a grade below B should be discouraged from pro- 
posing English as the field of concentration. 

Who should concentrate in English? 

(1) Prospective scholars i.e. young men who wish ultimately to specialize 
in English and American literature in preparation for college teaching 
and /or research. 

(2) Prospective teachers of English in junior and senior high schools. These 
students should also elect courses in education in their junior and 
senior years, including practice teaching. 

(3) Students interested in careers in journalism, radio, television, public 
relations, etc. These students are advised to elect courses in journalism 
and public speaking. 

(4) Students preparing for law and for business. Intensive trainiag in 
literature and writing are generally regarded as sound preparation for 
the study of law and for executive positions in the business world. These 
students are encouraged to take elective courses in political science, 
economics, and business, but ad hoc training in busines can be taken in 
on-the-job training programs. 

(5) Students interested in literary training for its own sake or as the basis 
of a broadly humanistic culture. 

Required of all students in the freshman year: English 102. 

Required of concentrators: English 202, 302, 310, 402, 410. Concentrators are 
also required to pass satisfactorily the comprehensive written examination prepared 


by the department and the Graduate Record Examination in Literature, which are 
taken in the senior year. 


102. FRESHMAN COMPOSITION AND READING , Full course 

This is primarily a course in the writing of short papers, which stresses in practice 
clear and effective writing, with a minimum of emphasis on theory. All students will be 
taught to use a handbook of writing essentials, a good desk dictionary, and the techniques 
of writing a library paper. There will be intensive practice in the techniques of reading 
as well as extensive readings in informational prose, poetic forms, fiction and drama. 
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There will be remedial work in reading, grammar, and the mechanics of expression for 
stdents who need it, but this will be always related to practice. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit ts not given for a single semester of this course. 


202. DirecTED READING IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, PART I Full course 
This course will follow the outline of English literary history from Beowulf to Words- 
worth, with particular emphasis on the Ages of Chaucer and Milton and the Eighteenth 
Century. There will be extensive reading in each of these periods, frequent hour-tests and 
shorter quizzes, and three documented papers; lectures, discussions, and oral reports. 
Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


302. SHAKESPEARE AND His AGE Full course 

After a brief survey of literature in the Sixteenth Century, with readings in poetry, 
prose, and the drama to supplement the outline in English 202, the class will read and 
study eighteen plays of Shakespeare and selected sonnets. Lectures, collateral readings, 
and two documented papers. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Open as elective to concentrators in all fields. 


310. Drrectep READING IN ENGLIsH LITERATURE, Parr II Full course 

This course will concentrate on the writers of the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries from Wordsworth to Conrad. While preserving the historical pattern established 
in English 202, the class will be conducted as a “seminar” on the Reading List. Back- 
ground lectures, reports on the collateral reading, panel discussions, and one lengthy 
documented paper. There will be frequent “‘alertness” quizzes. 

Two meetings each week. Six credits. 

Credit ts not given for a single semester of this course. 


312. INTRODUCTION TO JOURNALISM Full course 
A study of the fundamentals of news writing, including the editorial, feature story, 
and news story. The course is developed as a workshop, with practical exercises centering 
around the college newspaper. This course may be elected by students in any program. 
Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Three credits given at the end of each semester. 


315. CREATIVE WRITING Fall semester 
This course is intended for those who wish to develop their talents in imaginative 
writing of all kinds: the informal essay, fiction, and verse. There will be a careful at- 
tempt to relate theory and the experience of established writers with constant practice. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
Open to a limited number of students with the permission of the Chairman of the Department. 


316. Movern Britisu LITERATURE Spring semester 

This course will present in outline form the course of British literature from about 
1890 to the present. There will be intensive readings of representative writers through the 
use of an anthology of poetry and selected works of fiction, drama, and non-fictional prose. 
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Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
Open as an elective to all students, with approval of the Chairman of the Department. 


402. AMERICAN LITERATURE Full course 
This course presents a complete survey of American Literature from the beginnings 
to the present, with emphasis on selected great works not read in Humanities 402. 
Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Required of all concentrators: open as an elective to others. 


410. SENIOR SEMINAR IN ENGLISH Full course 

This seminar is designed to coordinate the work of previous courses through a re- 
view of literary history, a study of the language, and of critical theory. Exercises in the 
close reading of poetry and prose; supplementary reading in Chaucer, Milton, and modern 
poets and critics. 

Two meetings each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester. Course limited to concentrators. 


DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 


History is one of the most important integrating disciplines in the college 
of liberal arts. As a record of man’s past actions, thought, and institutions, 
it necessarily touches upon other branches of knowledge, such as economics, 
politics, religion, sociology, architecture, literature, and gives perspective 
to their content. It is therefore an indispensable requirement for all students. 
The three-year sequence in humanities, following the freshman year, pro- 
vides for these needs of all students and at the same time supplies a broad 
framework for the student who wishes to concentrate in history. 

The objectives of the program of concentration are as follows: (1) to 
give the student a general knowledge of the past, of the events which shaped 
the life of mankind, of the men who influenced the course of civilization, 
of the institutions which human society has evolved; (2) to give him a more 
specific knowledge of one area of history, such as Ancient, Medieval, Modern 
European, or American, since complete mastery of the entire field of history 
is an unattainable goal; (3) to promote his better understanding of the 
present and of his position as the heir to a continuous Christian culture, 
through an appreciation of the forces that produced western civilization; 
(4) to strengthen his critical faculty through the employment of the techniques 
of historiography, the use of analysis and synthesis, and the constant effort 
to determine the truth of the past; (5) to foster literate self-expression through 
discussion and the preparation of historical papers. 

Required for concentrators: 202, 310, 410, and two other full courses, which should 
be chosen under the direction of the departmental adviser. 
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202. GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN NATION Full course 
This course is designed to acquaint the student with the most important facts and 
trends of American history. It emphasizes the never ceasing connection of America with 
the European community, economically, culturally, and politically. This course is used 
also to introduce the student to historiography and to develop his critical faculty in written 
assignments and class discussions. 
Three class hours each week. Six credits. 


301. History of GREECE Fall semester 
Study of the political and social history of Greece, with some consideration of the 
Oriental civilizations by which the Greeks were influenced. Readings and discussions 
of selected primary sources in translation. Alternates with History 305. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


303. History oF ROME Spring semester 

Study of the political and social history of Rome to the fourth century of the Christian 
Era. Readings and discussions of selected primary sources in translation. Alternates with 
History 307. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


305. THe EARLY Mipp.e Aces (476-1060) Fall semester 
Study of the political and social history of Europe from the “‘fall of the Roman Em- 
pire” to the eleventh century, with emphasis on the elements contributing to the forma- 
tion of its distinct cultural unity. Alternates with History 301. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


307. Meptevat CiviizaTion (1060-1300) Spring semester 
Study of the political, economic, social and cultural life of the ““High Middle Ages.” 
Students may not register for this course unless they have already taken History 305. 
Alternates with History 303. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


308. DripLomatic History OF THE UNITED STATES Full course 

This course, requiring considerable reading of and reporting on original sources, 
surveys the foreign relations of the United States from the Revolution to the present. 
Alternates with History 408. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 

Not offered in 1958-1959 


310. DrrecTep READING IN HIsToRY Full course 

This course, for concentrators only, centers around a selected number of problems 
in a general field of history—classical, medieval, modern European or American. ‘The 
choice depends largely upon the interests of the concentrators. In addition to discussion 
of these problems, a closer acquaintance with historiography is cultivated through written 
assignments. 

Two meetings each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 
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402. ‘THE EMERGENCE OF MODERN EuROPE Full course 

A thorough study of the breakdown of medieval civilization, the Renaissance, the 
Reformation, and the creation of modern Europe. The course covers the period between 
1300 and 1763. 

Three classes each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


403. EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY Spring semester 
This course begins with the Congress of Vienna and surveys European history through 
the nineteenth century. Such topics as liberalism, nationalism, and the Revolutions of 
1848 will be stressed. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


404. THe WorRLD IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY Full course 
A detailed study, from original sources, of a number of topics, such as, the problem 
of the Saar, the rise of Hitler, the formation of Israel. 
Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Not offered in 1958-1959 


405. History or Russia To 1905 Fall semester 
Surveys Russian history from the ninth century to the Revolution of 1905. Emphasis 
will be upon the development of Russian political and social institutions and the rela- 
tions of Russia with western nations. 
Three classes each week. Three credits. 


407. Mopern RussIA Spring Semester 
Surveys Russian history from 1905 to 1950. Emphasizes the development of the 
revolutionary parties and the history of the Communist movement since 1917. 
Three classes each week. Three credits. 


408. AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL History Full course 

Constitutional developments from the colonial period to the present. Interpreta- 
tion and application of the fundamental principles of the Constitution. Alternates with 
History 308. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


410. CoorpINaTING SEMINAR IN History Full course 
This seminar is designed to coordinate the student’s knowledge of history through 
planned discussions based in part on his periodic reports of progress in the composition 
of two essays concerned with the investigation of his topic. These discussions will entail 
comparison of method, criticism, and interpretation. Reserved for concentrators in his- 
tory. 
Meetings as required. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


411. Tue FrRENcH REVOLUTION j Fall semester 
This course will cover the events between the summoning of the States General and 
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the Thermidorian Reaction. The causes and events of the French Revolution will be 
studied from original documents and sources. 

Three classes each week. Three credits. 

Not offered in 1958-1959. 


413. Europe DurING THE AGE OF NAPOLEON Spring semester 
This course continues from the Thermidorian Reaction to the Congress of Vienna. 
It will follow the same approach as History 411. 
Three classes each week. Three credits. 
Not offered in 1958-1959. 


414. HisTory OF THE BriTIsH EMPIRE Full course 
Surveys the development of the British constitution and political institutions, the 
rise of England as a maritime power, development of the mercantilistic empire, and 
evolution of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Three classes each week. Six credits. 


Not offered in 1958-1959. 


AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM 


The American Studies program is an interdepartmental concentration 
under the supervision of the Department of History. Its purpose is to allow 
a student to investigate the factors, historical, social, political, economic, 
and intellectual, which have shaped American civilization. ‘The student 
concentrating in American Studies will take the following required courses: 
History 202; History 310 or Political Science 310; American Studies 410 
(see below). The remaining four semesters of the concentration will be 
selected from the following areas of study: American Constitutional History; 
American Diplomatic History; Economic History of the United States; 
History of Philosophy in America; American Labor History and Law; 
History of American Literature. See bulletin entries of the appropriate 
academic departments for information about courses given in the above areas. 


310. DrtrEcTED READING IN AMERICAN POLITICAL THEORY Full course 
Directed readings and tutorials in American political thought and on American 
Statesmen. Case studies and exercises on the historical method in the study of politics. 
Two meetings each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


410. SEMINAR IN AMERICAN STUDIES Full course 

This course will deal with selected topics which will be investigated on an inter- 
departmental basis. Among the topics considered in 1958-1959 will be: the Great Awaken- 
ing; the Immigrant in the United States; the impact of Darwinism. 

Two meetings each week. Six credits. 

Credits is not given for a single semester of this course. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HUMANITIES 


The general aim of the three courses in Humanities, required of all stu- 
dents, is to integrate the political, literary, and cultural history of the West» 
through the study of periods of history as wholes, relating literature and 
art, as reflective of the society, to the political, social, economic, intellectual, 
and religious atmosphere out of which they grew. The objectives are: 
(1) to develop the critical powers of the student by leading him to make 
sound generalizations from the historical, literary and cultural information 
presented and by assisting him in perceiving its truth, rightness, and value, 
and its relationship to other fields of knowledge; (2) to cultivate within the 
student the capacity for aesthetic pleasure, by introducing him to some of 
the noble creations in literature, music, and the visual arts; (3) to cultivate 
worthwhile reading habits by communicating an acquaintance with the 
best heritage of the past; (4) to indicate in an orderly fashion the source and 
nature of the ideas upon which our civilization is founded. 

Members of the history department give the lectures in the history of 
the period under consideration. These are followed by lectures and es- 
pecially discussions of readings in literary masterpieces of the same period, 
handled for the most part by members of the departments of classics and 
English literature. Lectures in the art and architecture of the period are 
given by members of the staff or by visting lecturers. The course is unified 
through a syllabus, frequent meetings of the instructors who handle each 
part, attendance at each other’s classes, and by general coordinating lec- 
tures at the beginning and end of each unit of study. 


202. Lire AnD THOUGHT OF WESTERN Man I Full course 

This course, required of all sophomores, covers briefly the history of ancient and 
medieval Europe. The major portion of the time is devoted to class discussions of selected 
books of the Bible, of the Iliad, of the Theban Plays of Sophocles, of the Dialogues of Plato, 
of Plutarch’s Lives, of several books of the Aeneid, of the Confessions of St. Augustine, of Beowulf, 
of St. Thomas’ tract On the Law, of Dante’s Inferno, of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, and of 
Everyman. Lectures on ancient and medieval art accompany the development of the course. 

Three or four class hours each week as needed. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


302. Lire AnD THOUGHT OF WESTERN Man II Full course 

This course, required of all juniors, surveys the history of the west from the Renaissance 
to the nineteenth century. Literary works discussed in class include The Prince, Dr. Faustus, 
King Lear, Othello, Montaigne’s Essays, Paradise Lost (Books I and II), Areopagitica, Locke’s 
Treatise on Human Understanding, Pope’s essays On Man and On Criticism and The Rape of the 
Lock, selections from the Romantic poets, Faust,and The Federalist Papers. Lectures on art 
follow the development of the course. 

Three or four class hours each week as needed. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 
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402. Lire AND THOUGHT OF WESTERN MAN III Full course 

This course, required of all seniors, surveys the history and the art of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. Literary works discussed in class include Emerson’s Essays, 
Walden, Moby Dick, Bleak House, The Communist Manifesto, De Maupassant’s Short Stories, 
Huckleberry Finn, The Return of the Native, ‘Turgenev’s Fathers and Sons, Labor Encyclicals of 
the Popes, Babbitt, Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, Death of a Salesman. Lectures on 
art follow the development of the course. 

Three or four class hours each week as needed. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 


The basic courses in Mathematics (106 and 108) are designed to give an 
adequate foundation to students who intend to concentrate in Biology, 
Chemistry, Mathematics and Pre-engineering. The program of concentra- 
tion in Mathematics, building upon concepts established in Mathematics 
108, has the objective of providing the student not only with the elementary 
techniques necessary for his field, but also with its historical and cultural 
aspects. It aims, in other words, to give the student a broad background of 
theory and practice, so that he may be prepared to use mathematics as 
an end in itself (v.g. in teaching, research) or for the purpose of establishing 
a career in industry, statistical work, the civil service, etc. 

Required of Biology concentrators: Mathematics 106 

Required of Chemistry concentrators and Pre-engineering students: Mathematics 
108 and 204. 

Required of Mathematics concentrators: Freshmen and Sophomores: Mathematics 
108, 204; Juniors: Mathematics 301, 303, 305 and 307; Seniors: Mathematics 402 
and 410. The requirements for Juniors and Seniors presume completion of previous 
requirements listed in the 1957-58 Bulletin. Concentrators are also advised, though 
not required, to take Physics 202 and 302. They may substitute a modern language or 
other courses to meet their special requirements 


106. CoLLEGE ALGEBRA, TRIGONOMETRY AND ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY Full course 

This course is designed for biology concentrators and assumes a prior knowledge 
of intermediate algebra. The first third of the course will be concerned with progressions, 
induction, inequalities, the binominal theorem, logarithms, determinants and matrices. 
The rest of the course will be devoted to trigonometric functions and graphs, reductions, 
trigonometric equations and identities, triangulation, radian measure and the basic con- 
cepts of analytical geometry. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


108. ‘TRIGONOMETRY, ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY AND CALCULUS Full course 
This course is designed for pre-engineering students and concentrators in mathematics 
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and chemistry. It assumes a prior knowledge of intermediate algebra. The first third of 
the course will be concerned with the basic concepts of trigonometry as outlined for 
Mathematics 106. The rest of the course will be devoted to the basic concepts of analytical 
geometry and calculus. Calculus topics will include functions and limits, derivatives, 
differentials, polar coordinates, integrals and their applications. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


204. DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS Full course 

This course assumes a prior knowledge of trigonometry and analytical geometry. 
It is concerned with functions and limits, derivatives, differentials, indefinite integrals, 
definite integrals, indeterminate forms, Taylor and Maclaurin’s formulae, infinite series, 
multiple integrals and differential equations. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semster of this course. 


301. INTERMEDIATE CALCULUS Fall semester 
A study of vectors, the law of the Mean, indeterminate forms, trigonometric integrals, 
partial fractions, integral tables, surfaces in space, partial derivatives, lines and planes 
in space, multiple integrals, infinite series, Taylor and Maclaurin expansions. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


303. DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS Spring semester 
Meaning of differential equations, types and applications of different equations of 
the first order, integral curves, trajectories, approximate solutions, linear differential 
equations with constant coefficients, and applications of linear differential equations of 
the second order. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


305. History oF MATHEMATICS Fall semester 
This course is designed to give the student a cultural appreciation of mathematics 
since it concerns number systems, famous construction problems, ancient mathematics 
and the origins of modern mathematics. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


307. HIGHER ALGEBRA Spring semester 
This course is designed for the undergraduate who has had two years of college 
mathematics, including calculus. It will introduce him to some of the simpler algebraic 
concepts, so much a part of the mathematics of today. Number systems, groups, rings, 
fields and matrices will be among the topics considered. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


402. ADVANCED CALCULUS Full course 

A study of sequences and series, functions of a real variable, functions of several 
variables, vectors, the definite integral, improper integrals, line integrals, multiple in- 
tegrals, and uniform convergence. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 
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410. Sentor SEMINAR IN MATHEMATICS Full course 

Through papers and discussions, the students are guided in a survey of the 
modern mathematical scene. In concise, logical, and integrated fashion they must treat 
such topics as: the theory of numbers, the number system, geometrical constructions, the 
algebra of number fields, projective and non-Euclidean geometrics and topology. Reserved 
for concentrators in Mathematics. 

Two meetings each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


DEPARTMENT OF MODERN LANGUAGES 


It is generally recognized that a liberally educated man should have an 
insight into and some proficiency in a modern language other than his 
own. It is also becoming clear that the knowledge of at least one language 
other than English is one of the means of reducing international tensions 
and a very practical tool in numerous civil and business careers. Hence, 
while the study of a modern language is not required of concentrators in 
Business, Biology, Chemistry, and Mathematics, they are advised to elect 
basic courses in French, German or Russian, particularly if they intend to 
pursue graduate studies. 

Satisfactory completion of the second year of one of the modern languages 
listed below is required of all students who intend to concentrate in American 
Studies, Economics, Education, English, French, History, Philosophy, 
Political Science, or Sociology. Concentrators in Latin may substitute two 
years of Greek. 

Students with a good language background may satisfy the above re- 
quirements by examination. This examination is given during Freshman 
Week. 

The objectives of the basic courses may be stated as follows: (1) to develop 
as much as possible the ability to read a foreign language intelligently and 
with understanding; (2) to develop some skill in simple patterns of ordinary 
conversation and composition; (3) to develop the student’s general power of 
expression, of analysis, the scope of his native vocabulary; (4) to introduce 
him, through readings, lectures, etc. to the cultural heritage of other nations; 
and (5) to establish a firm foundation for concentration in a foreign literature. 

Basic courses are offered in French, German, Spanish and, beginning in 
September 1958, in Russian. 

A program of concentration is offered only in French literature. The 
general aims of this program of concentration are to give a comprehensive 
and comparative view of the literature and culture of France, and to develop 
the skills of composition and conversation. 

Required of concentrators, after satisfactory completion of French 202: French 
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204, 310, 410 and twelve additional credits. Concentrators are also advised to com- 
plete the basic courses of another language. 


FRENCH 


102. First YEAR FRENCH Full course 

Essentials of French pronunciation and grammar, vocabulary building through 
intensive and extensive reading of graded literature, formation of original sentences, 
and simple conversation. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


202. SrconpD YEAR FRENCH Full course 
Continuation of French 102 with more advanced readings and exercises. Grammar 
used functionally throughout the course. 
Three class hours each week. Stix credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


204. Survey oF FRENCH LITERATURE Full course 

This course, conducted in French for the most part, surveys the field of French 
literature. It is required of concentrators, but may be elected by any student who has 
satisfactorily completed French 202. Exercises in composition are given as part of the 
course. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


302. LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY Full course 
Lectures in French on the historical and literary backgrounds of Romanticism and 
Realism, with class discussions of a selected number of works from the two schools. 
Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Credit may be given for one semester at the discretion of the department. 


310. DrrecTED READING IN FRENCH LITERATURE Full course 

The reading list in this junior seminar concentrates on authors of the Renaissance, 
the eighteenth century, and the contemporary scene. The reports of the students are the 
starting points of discussion. Reserved for concentrators. 

Two meetings each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


402. LITERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY Full course 
Lectures in French on historical and literary backgrounds supplement the class 
discussions of selected plays of Corneille, Racine, Voltaire, and Moliere. 
Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Credit may be given for one semester at the discretion of the department. 


410. CoorpINATING SEMINAR IN FRENCH Full course 
The coordinating seminar correlates materials already studied through discussion 
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of reports on literary genres. Supplementary reading is given in French poetry and the 
French novel. Reserved for concentrators. 

Two meetings each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


GERMAN 


102. First YEAR GERMAN Full course 

Essentials of German; brief, functional grammar, pronunciation, and basic patterns 
of conversation. Parallel reading programs of easy to moderately difficult prose—one 
devoted to analysis, the other to comprehension. First contact with German culture, 
folk-songs, and poetry. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


202. SECOND YEAR GERMAN Full course 

Brief review of major structural elements. Study and oral practice of common vo- 
cabulary and idiomatic usages to facilitate the writing and speaking of basic German. 
Analytic reading of moderately difficult to difficult prose selected from the masters and 
designed to introduce the student to the main chapters of German literature. Compre- 
hensive reading program continued outside of class. Reports. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


RUSSIAN 


102. First YEAR RussIAN Full course 
After a few hours of introduction to the Russian alphabet and script, the course will 
concentrate on elementary grammar, pronunciation, reading, and conversation. 
Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


SPANISH 


102. Frrsr YEAR SPANISH Full course 

The basic esentials of Spanish grammar compared with English; vocabulary build- 
ing; idiomatic translations from Spanish to English, and English to Spanish; intensive 
and extensive reading of graded literature; simple conversation for aural comprehension 
and oral expression; voluntary laboratory work. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


202. Srconp YEAR SPANISH Full course 

An intensification of the activities of First Year Spanish with de-emphasis on gram- 
mar and stress on reading of novels and short stories in the original Spanish. Familiariza- 
tion with history, literature and culture of Spain, and their influence on Western Civiliza- 
ton. Voluntary laboratory work. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 


Philosophy may be described as the search for wisdom, a human wis- 
dom whose only superior in the order of knowledge is divine wisdom. 
Philosophy studies all things from the point of view of their most universal 
causes, principles, and reasons, as discoverable by the human mind. The 
objectives of the sequence in philosophy required of all students are: (1) to 
place the student on the path which leads to wisdom and to teach him 
the method of acquiring it; (2) to develop in the student philosophical 
habits of thought; (3) to acquaint him with Christian philosophy, especially 
the thought of St. Thomas Aquinas and its solution of the chief problems 
of philosophy; and (4) to familiarize the student with the other great philo- 
sophical currents of the past and the present. 

For the concentrator in philosophy the objectives are the same, but 
he seeks a deeper and a broader knowledge of philosophy. He must follow 
a number of formal courses in addition to those required of all students. 
Furthermore, he is responsible for a list of readings which are discussed 
in a seminar of the junior year. This list contains required and optional 
books and articles and it represents some of the personal work that the stu- 
dent has to do in order to acquire a background of knowledge in the field of 
philosophy. The coordinating seminar of the senior year emphasizes integra- 
tion. The problems treated in this seminar during the course of the year 
train the student to relate what he has studied, in course and out of course, 
to other philosophies and other sciences. The comprehensive examination 
tests his knowledge and his ability to handle specific philosophical problems, 
as well as the philosophical implications of problems in other fields of know- 
ledge. 

Required of all students: Philosophy 102, 202. 

Required of concentrators: In addition to the courses reauired of all students, con- 
centrators add Philosophy 310, 410 and two other advanced semester courses offered by the 
department. 


102. Locic AND THE ScIENTIFIC METHOD Full course 

This course covers the most important elements of traditional logic; the role of 
definition and division in knowledge; inference and the types of inference; fallacies in 
reasoning; the nature of scientific knowledge; the types of science and their relationship; 
the use of basic truths and common axioms by the sciences; the nature of induction, ana- 
logical knowledge and dialectical arguments. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


202. PuiLosopHy oF NATURE AND OF BEING Full course 
This course is divided into three parts. Part I deals with the nature and types of 
change; the nature and function of formal, material, efficient and final causes in the world; 
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the nature of quantity, time, place and space. Part II deals with the nature and source 
of life: the properties and powers of living things, especially man; the nature of human 
knowledge, the emotions, human volition; the role of habits. Part III is a brief introduction 
to metaphysics and a survey of the proofs for the existence of God. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


301. MeETAPHyYsICS Fall semester 
A general survey of the properties and principles of existing things. The aim of 
this course is (1) to investigate the nature of the actual and potential, essence and existence, 
and the common properties of existing things—unity, goodness and truth; and (2) to 
prove that the existence of things can be accounted for only by a first efficient cause, 
God, whose nature and operations can be known from His effects. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


305. CuHrRIsTIAN WIsDOM Spring semester 
The main purpose of this course is to help the students gain an insight into the spirit 
of medieval philosophy. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


310. DrrecTep READING IN PHILOSOPHY Full course 

This course places the students in contact with the best thought in philosophy through 
a selected list of required works that they must report on and discuss. Reserved for con- 
centrators. 

Two meetings each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


401. Main Currents OF CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY Fall semester 
A study of the doctrines and sources of realism, pragmatism, existentialism, phe- 

nomenalism, dialectical materialism; a brief analysis of symbolic or mathematical logic. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


403. ‘THE PHILosopHy oF ART Spring semester 
The nature of art; the relations of prudence, poetry and beauty; a study of art forms, 
poetic inspiration, and the role of the unconscious in the arts. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


405. History or PHILosoPpHy IN AMERICA Fall semester 
A survey of philosophical thought in America. The course will deal largely with 
thinkers of the ninetenth and twentieth centuries. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


407. Tue PuiLosopuy oF EpucATION Spring semester 
A study of the basic principles of education; the nature and ends of education; the 

nature and role of the intellectual and moral virtues; the fundamentals of teaching and 

learning; the function of education in society. This study is both historical and doctrinal. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
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409. ‘THe PHILosopny oF SCIENCE Fall semester 
The spheres of scientific analyses—the ontological, empirical and mathematical 
analyses of nature. Relations between philosophy and the physical sciences. The problem 
of integrating the sciences. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


410. CoorDINATING SEMINAR IN PHILOSOPHY Full course 


The coordinating seminar considers problems in philosophy which have a bearing 
on other sciences and continues the work of Philosophy 310. Reserved for concentrators. 

Two meetings each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 


The Department of Physics offers two general courses to supply the 
needs of students who concentrate in biology, chemistry, and mathematics. 
Facility in handling mathematics is required for success in physics. 


202. GENERAL Puysics Full course 
This is an introductory study of mechanics, heat, sound, magnetism, electricity, 
atomic and nuclear physics, and light. 
Three lectures and one laboratory each week. Eight credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 
Laboratory fee: $12.00 each semester. 


302. ADVANCED GENERAL Puysics Full course 

A more mathematical approach and detailed study of the five basic fields of physics, 
with emphasis placed on modern concepts and theories of physics during the latter part 
of the year. 

Two lectures and one laboratory each week. Eight credits. 

Prerequisites: Mathematics 202 and Physics 202. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 

Laboratory fee: $12.00 each semester. 


DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


The study of politics has as its object the preparation of college men 
for active life as citizens in a democracy, whether as public servants, elected 
officials, or enlightened voters. This goal requires the development of critical 
judgment and analytical skills applicable over a wide range of theories, 
policy areas, practices, and processes of government. Unlike any other form 
of government, democracy requires both civic virtue and a civic intelligence. 
The role played by the study of political science in the liberal arts college 
is to form the civic intelligence without which the virtue would be inoperable 
and incompetent. 
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Together with English and historical studies, Political Science offers 
excellent preparation for law school. Teaching is also a professional field in 
which training in Political Science is widely used. The increasing commit- 
ments of the United States in international affairs has made studies in 
Political Science and international relations an entrance into foreign service 
and overseas employment of many kinds. 

Students wishing to enter government service are encouraged to take 
appropriate examinations for state, federal, and international government 
agencies. Graduate schools throughout the Northeast offer advanced work 
in the various fields of Political Science and international relations for those 
planning on further study in Political Science, as a general rule. 

Required for concentrators: Political Science 250, 310, 410, and at least four semester 
electives in the department. Concentrators must satisfactorily pass a comprehensive ex- 
amination at the end of the senior year, based upon all course work and readings in 
the department. 

(Note: students planning careers in overseas agencies are advised to have 
broad preparation in modern languages: French, Spanish, Russian, or Ger- 
man.) 


250. CONTEMPORARY CIVILIZATION Full course 

This course is a prerequisite to all advanced work in the Political Science and Sociology 
concentrations. It is an introduction to the major social, cultural, political, and economic 
problems of contemporary society. Significant studies in each of the social sciences are 
used, together with collateral outside readings, to help the student acquire analytical 
and critical skills in the basic social science fields. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


301. Pusiic ADMINISTRATION Fall semester 
An introduction to the organization and functioning of public bureaucracies, local, 
state, and national. The management and administration of government agencies in- 
cluding the regulation of interests. Cases and selected readings. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


303. POLITICAL PARTIES AND THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS Spring semester 
A study of both formal and informal policy-making processes in modern democracy; 
the growth and functions of political parties; agencies of public opinion and persuasion; 
electoral behavior; and the organization and functioning of legislative bodies. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


310. DitRECTED READING IN AMERICAN POLITICAL THEORY Full course 
Directed readings and tutorials in American political thought and on American 
Statesmen. Case studies and exercises on the historical method in the study of politics. 
Two meetings each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 
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401. ProBLEMS IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICS Fall semester 
A study of the structure and organization of world politics by means of lectures and 
readings centered about the topics of power politics, nationalism, war, international law 
and organization, and ideological problems. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


403. COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT Spring semester 
A study of contemporary government and politics among the major world powers 
including the Soviet Union and modern totalitarianisms. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


405. Mopern DipLoMAcy Fall semester 
An introduction to the mechanisms and problems of the conduct of diplomatic re- 
lations among nations today; the historical growth of modern diplomatic services; ad- 
ministrative problems of overseas representation. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


407. COoNnsTITUTIONAL LAw Fall semester 
An examination of American constitutional development from its pre-colonial 
sources to the present. Use is made of historical documents and leading cases of the U. S. 
Supreme Court. The course develops the major doctrines of constitutional interpreta- 
tion: the powers of the President and Congress, the uses of due process, criminal procedures, 
the First Amendment freedoms. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


409. Laxsor History AND LaBor Law Spring semester 
A study of the development of the American Labor Movement, leading cases in 
labor law, and the rise of labor policy and legislation. An analysis of the theory of the 
labor movement today together with some examination of current problems in union- 
management relations. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


410. CoorDINATING SEMINAR IN PoLiTIcAL THEORY Full course 

Selected readings from ancient, medieval, and modern political thinkers, analyzed 
in the light of ideas basic to modern government: constitutionalism, representation, 
social contract, consent, natural right, law, the development of governmental struc- 
tures. This course is designed to integrate the student’s previous training in the field in 
preparation for the comprehensive examination in Political Science at the end of his 
senior year. Reserved for concentrators. 

Two meetings each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL SCIENCE 


All freshmen are required to take the course in physical science, unless 
they intend to concentrate in biology or chemistry. In this case, they take 
Chemistry 102 in the place of Science 102. 
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The objectives of this course are: (1) to acquaint the student with the 
fundamental facts, the laws, and the theories of physics and chemistry; 
(2) to show how natural science functions in attaining results by demon- 
strating the relationship between facts, laws and theories. This is accom- 
plished by (a) studying the methods by which factual information is ob- 
tained; (b) interpreting the facts and showing how the laws are mere generali- 
zations of these; (c) illustrating how theories evolve as explanations of the 
laws; and (3) to initiate the student to modern theories, concepts, and 
scientific terminology whereby he may read intelligently and critically 
scientific information intended for the layman, 


102. INTRODUCTION TO THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES Lull course 

The course develops the basic theories and laws of chemistry and physics with em- 
phasis given to the nature of matter and to its relation to light, sound, electricity and 
energy. The methods, the history, and the present-day concepts of the physical sciences 
are given special attention. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY 


Sociology has been defined briefly as “the science of society and social 
behavior.”” Man does not ordinarily live entirely alone. He is social by 
inclination and necessity. Around him are social interactions, social struc- 
tures, social functions, social changes, of which he is a part. Certain basic 
ideas are gradually emerging in the study of man’s group relationships that 
can be scientifically demonstrated. These principles, properly combined 
and properly subordinated, can give a person the deepest and fullest possible 
understanding of society and of himself as a member of society. If one has 
such a deep undrstanding he can live a better life and properly direct his 
efforts in assisting, even in a small way, toward building a better society. 

The program of concentration in sociology attempts to give the stu- 
dent an unbiased picture of man and his social relationships and some tools 
with which to study society objectively. In the material sphere this 
concerntration attempts to prepare the student for work in sociology, social 
welfare, probation and parole work, personnel work in industry, teaching, 
law, and allied fields. 

Required of concentrators: Sociology 250, 301, 303, 310, 401, 403 and 410. 

All concentrators are strongly advised to elect Economics 203 (Intro. to Stat. Anal), 


250. ConTEMPORARY CIVILIZATION Full course 
This course is a prerequisite to all advanced work in the Political Science and Sociology 
concentrations. It is an introduction to the major social, cultural, political, and economic 
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problems of contemporary society. Significant studies in each of the social sciences are used, 
together with collateral outside readings, to help the student acquire analytical and critical 
skills in the basic social science fields. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of thts course. 


301. SocloLoGICcAL THEORIES Fall semester 
A study of the theories of society from Comte to the present time. Includes Marx, 
Freud, Pareto and others. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


303. ‘THE FAMILY Spring semester 
The family as a social institution; its internal organization and function in the past 
and in the present; special emphasis on problems affecting the American family. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


310. DtrecTrepD READING IN SOCIOLOGY Full course 

The objective of this course is to help the concentrator to become acquainted with 
the leading books and the recognized authorities in the field of sociology. Reserved for 
concentrators. 

Two meetings each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


401. URBAN SOCIOLOGY Fall semester 
An investigation of the social conditions arising from urbanization, 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


403. CRIMINOLOGY Spring semester 
A consideration of the approaches to the understanding of criminal behavior and 
the accompanying philosophies of punishment. Some stress is placed on the study of 
juvenile delinquency. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


405. SoctaL PsycHOLOGY Fall semester 
An investigation of the psychological reactions of the individual to social stimuli. 
This is an attempt to consider the extent to which the behavior of the individual is in- 
fluenced by social forces. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


410. CoorDINATING SEMINAR IN SOCIOLOGY Full course 

Major problems in the field of sociology are the points of departure for student re- 
search, reports, and discussions. The aim is to bring the student’s knowledge of the field 
to bear upon particular problems. Reserved for concentrators. 

Two meetings each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


The following courses are offered as electives: 
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202. PRINCIPLES AND TyPEs OF SPEECH Full course 

A study of the principles of good speaking and listening, and practice in their ap- 
plication, with emphasis upon the problems of choosing and analyzing a subject, or- 
ganizing material and developing interest. Individual attention and exercises, where 
needed, to develop flexibility and range of voice and to improve articulation and pro- 
nunciation. Analysis of and practice in common types of speech: conversation, inter- 
view, group discussion, committee meeting, conference, forum, debate, occasional speech, 
after-dinner speech, radio speech. Fundamentals of parliamentary law and practice 
in conducting a meeting. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 


302. ARGUMENTATION Full course 
A study of and practice in methods of reasoning, analysis, evaluation and use of 
evidence in the argumentative speech and debate. Attention to the means of persuasion. 
One class hour each week. Two credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY 


In addition to the human wisdom which he’begins to acquire in philosophy, 
every student needs the divine wisdom of theology, which is the supreme 
object of the reasoning mind’s search for truth. This wisdom is the one 
adequate principle of integration of all other scientific efforts of the mind 
of man. It is also the supreme guide of all activity in every state of life. 
Theology, therefore, opens the student’s eyes to the highest kind of truth, 
order, and goodness. 

The objectives of the course in theology are as follows: (1) to give the 
student intellectual maturity in his faith, through a scientific treatment of 
revealed doctrine proportionate to his capacities, to match the mental 
maturity he is acquiring in other lines; (2) to make theological thinking a 
conscious habit of mind in the student; (3) to use the pedagogical method 
of the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas as best adapted to the undergraduate 
student; (4) to help the student to integrate all his knowledge with theology. 

The following courses are required of all students. 


102. INTRODUCTION TO THE BIBLE Full course 

This course proposes to acquaint the students systematically with the various books 
of the Bible. Problems of interpretation and others connected with Biblical studies will 
be incidental to the main purpose, which is to help the students read as much of the 
Bible as possible in an intelligent way. For those freshmen whose knowledge of Christian 
Doctrine is weak and sketchy a systematic review will accompany the reading of the 
Scriptures. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 
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301. Gop ANb His CREATURES Fall semester 
A systematic theological treatment of doctrine concerning the nature and attributes 

of God, creation, the angels, corporeal creatures, the production of man, and divine 

government, based upon the first part of the Summa Theologiae of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Three class meetings each week. Three credits. ) 


303. Man’s ApvANcE Towarps Gop Spring semester 
This course, based upon the second part of the Swnma Theologiae, discusses in an 
integrated way the philosophical and theological aspects of man’s last end, human acts, 
the passions, habits and virtues in general, sin, law and grace. 
Three class meetings each week. Three credits. 


401. THe Virtuous Lire Fall semester 
This course is a continuation of Theology 303 and discusses in particular the theo- 
logical and the cardinal virtues as principles of human activity. 
Three class meetings each week. Three credits. 


403. CHRIST AND THE SACRAMENTS Spring semester 
This course, based upon the third part of the Summa Theologiae, studies the nature 
and personality of Christ, the sacraments in detail, and the last things. 
Three class meetings each week. Three credits. 
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EXPENSES 


GENERAL FEES 


covers the cost of instruction, but entitles the student to the use of 

all the facilities of the library, the infirmary, the gymnasium and 
athletic equipment; admission to college or student sponsored lectures and 
entertainments in Austin Hall; admission to athletic contests at Saint Michael’s 
College; membership in the various clubs; a copy of the college newspaper 
(The Michaelman), the college literary magazine (The Lance), and the college 
yearbook (The Shield). No other fees are charged for any of the above through- 
out the year. 

Boarding students must pay a residence fee of $350 each semester. ‘This 
entitles them to board and room on the campus. No part of this fee is re- 
mitted, unless a student withdraws from the College. 

Day students may make special arrangements with the Treasurer to take 
their noon meals in the college dining hall. 

All students are required to take an accident and health insurance policy 
provided on a group basis for the College. The cost of this policy is $12.50 
each semester. Married students may request a waiver in writing, if they 
already have a family policy. 


A LL STUDENTS PAY a tuition fee of $400 each semester. This fee not only 


SPECIAL FEES 


An application fee of $10 is charged to all those who submit an applica- 
tion. This fee is not refundable and must be paid before the application is 
processed. 

A laboratory fee of $12 each semester is charged for each of the courses 
in laboratory science, as indicated in the listing of courses. 

A late registration fee of $10 is charged to any student who fails to pre- 
register within the time allotted for this purpose in May or who fails to 
report on the day of formal registration in September. Pre-registration does 
not apply to students not yet in attendance. 

A fee of $25 or $50 may be required of students who do cadet teaching 
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as part of the course Education 410. This is transmitted to the high school 
supervisor of such teaching. 

A fee of $10 is charged for a change of concentration and of $5 for a 
change of course after registration day (see page 27). 

Special students are charged at the rate of $25 per credit hour (see page 26). 
They are not charged other fees. 

A graduation fee of $30, charged to all seniors, covers the expenses of the 
diploma, the year book picture, the Graduate Record Examinations given 
in April or May, and the rental of a cap and gown for the year. 

Books and supplies are sold, for cash only, at the College Bookstore and 
average about $50 a year. 

The college offers laundry and dry cleaning service at moderate prices. 
Arrangements are to be made with the Treasurer. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


When a student is accepted for matriculation at Saint Michael’s College, 
he will be asked to make a guarantee deposit of $50 within two weeks of 
receiving the notice of acceptance. This fee is not refundable, but will be 
applied to the student’s semester accounts at the time of his registration. 

Ordinarily all general fees are to be paid in full prior to the beginning 
of each semester upon receipt of a bill from the Treasurer’s office. Money 
orders or bank drafts should be made payable to Saint Michael’s College and 
sent, preferably by registered mail, directly to the Treasurer. 

For good reasons parents and veterans may avail themselves of an in- 
stallment payment contract which the College offers. This provides for 
monthly payments beginning on September | of each year and continuing 
on the same day of each month thereafter until June 1 inclusively. For 
more details the Treasurer should be consulted. 

Special fees may be paid by the student or his parents after registration, 
since many of them depend upon registration. 

With regard to the payment of fees the following regulations should be 
carefully noted: 

1. No reduction in semester fees is made on account of the late entrance 
of a student. 

2. Unless a student’s accounts have been settled as indicated above, he 
will not be allowed to register in September or to continue in the second 
semester. 

3. Any student whose accounts have not been settled in full before the 
beginning of semester or final examinations will not be allowed to take 
these examinations. 

4. If astudent leaves the College for any reason without having settled all 
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his accounts, any request for transcripts, reports of grades, information 
concerning academic or disciplinary standing etc. will not be honored by 
the College. The diploma of graduating seniors will likewise be held up. 

5. No remission of fees will be made to students who are dismissed for 
disciplinary reasons or who withdraw unofficially. 

6. Any scholarship awarded by the College, or over which the College 
exercises control, is credited to the student’s account proportionately 
over the whole year. If a student is awarded $400, for example, $200 will 
go towards the payment of the first semester fees and $200 towards the 
payment of the second semester fees. 

7. Unless a student has already paid his accounts in full any money earned 
under the student aid program is credited to his account. 


VETERANS 


For the veterans who have qualified to receive educational benefits under 
Public Law 346, the Veterans Administration pays to the College $500.00 
for the year toward the academic fees. The balance of this fee and the 
Residence fee are the direct responsibility of the veteran and must be paid 
by him to the College. The Veterans Administration will pay the full amount 
of the academic fees, if the veteran so wishes, by reducing his entitlement 
at the rate of one day for each $2.10 which is in excess of $500. The veteran 
may also elect to have the Veterans Administration pay for the required 
books and supplies for each year under the same conditions. The residence 
fee may be paid on a monthly basis upon receipt of each check from the 
Veterans Administration, until the total has been paid. 

For veterans who qualified to receive educational benefits under Public 
Law 16, the Veterans Administration pays to the College the academic fees 
and charges for books and supplies. The veteran is directly responsible for 
payment to the College of the Residence fee, which can also be paid in 
monthly installments. 

Veterans who qualify for educational benefits under Public Law 550, 
82nd Congress (the Korean G. I. Bill) must sign the installment payment 
contract referred to above, unless they pay semester fees in full before re- 
ceipt of their monthly checks from the Veterans Administration. 


REMISSION OF FEES 


The College fees are determined in large part on the basis of expected 
student enrollment. When a student is granted admission, therefore, it is 
expected that he will remain in session throughout the year. It is recognized, 
however, that unforseen events, such as sickness or a call to military service, 
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may make it necessary for a student to withdraw prior to the end of a term. 
In such cases the College remits the Tuition fee according to the following 
scale: 


Withdrawal within two weeks of the opening date ofany term ................ 80% 
Withdrawal between the second and third week after the Opening dateit!) segs 60% 
Withdrawal between the third and fourth week after the opening date ......... 40% 
Withdrawal between the fourth and fifth week after the opening date .......... 20% 
Withdrawalaiter the ifth week POM, A. GL eee Be a a as 0% 
The Residence fee is remitted as follows: 
Withdrawal up to the end of the fourth week ofaterm .................-000. 75% 
Withdrawal between the fourth and the end of the eighth week ofaterm ....... 50% 
Withdrawal between the eighth and the end of the twelfth week ofaterm ....... 20% 
Withdrawal after'the twelfth week i) 50) AL C/oo eat Re See ee ee 0% 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Before applying for a scholarship a new student should first make applica- 
tion for admission and then request a scholarship application form. This 
form, properly executed, should then be returned to the Committee on 
Scholarships. Students already in session should likewise fill out the scholar- 
ship form before the end of each year. These forms are available in the 
Registrar’s Office. Following is a list of scholarships together with a synopsis 
of the conditions under which they may be granted. 


HONOR SCHOLARSHIPS 


Fifteen honor scholarships, with fees ranging from $200 to $800, are 
given each year by Saint Michael’s College to applicants who have achieved 
a high score on the College Entrance Board Scholastic Aptitude Test and 
who rank among the highest fifteen percent of their graduating class. The 
amount of the stipend depends in large part upon the need of the student. 
A few honor scholarships are also available to high ranking students in 
session. 


VERMONT SENATORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


A number of scholarships of $200 have been made available by the 
Vermont State Legislature to needy students who are residents of the 
State. Applications may be made by writing to the state senators before 
August 1. : 


PROVOST SCHOLARSHIP 


THE REVEREND C. E. Provost ScHoLarsuip is awarded to a deserving 
student of the Sacred Heart Parish of Bennington, Vermont. This scholar- 
ship, founded in 1918, provides income on $5,000. 
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PROULX SCHOLARSHIP 


THE REVERED NorBERT PRoULX SCHOLARSHIP is awarded to a deserv- 
ing student of St. Joseph Parish of Burlington, Vermont, or of Sacred Heart 
of Mary Parish of Rutland, Vermont, or of Sacred Heart of Jesus Parish of 
West Rutland, Vermont, or of Our Lady Star of the Sea Parish of Newport, 
Vermont. This scholarship, founded in 1922, provides income on $5,000. 


AUDET SCHOLARSHIPS 


Two scholarships have been established by the Reverend J. F. Audet. 
The first, founded in 1906, provides income on $500 and is awarded to a 
needy candidate of St. Francis Parish of Winooski, Vermont. The second, 
founded in 1917, provides income on $2,500 and is awarded to one or more, 
deserving students of St. Francis Parish of Winooski, Vermont 


FORESTERS SCHOLARSHIP 


THE CATHOLIC ORDER OF FoRESTERS SCHOLARSHIP is awarded to a 
student of Vermont, preferably a Forester’s son, who is a candidate for the 
priesthood. ‘This scholarship, founded in 1914 by the State Court, Catholic 
Order of Foresters, is good for two years at Saint Michael’s College and 
provides a stipend of $300 per year. Applications must be filed with the 
Chancery Office, 52 Williams Street, Burlington, Vermont. 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS SCHOLARSHIP 


THE KnicHts oF CoLumMBus SCHOLARSHIP is swarded to a young man 
who feels called to the priesthood. This scholarship was founded in 1929 
and is provided by the Vermont State Council. Applications must be filed 
with the Chancery Office, 52 Williams Street, Burlington, Vermont. 


KINSELLA SCHOLARSHIP 


THE KINSELLA MEMoRIAL SCHOLARSHIP is awarded to a student from 
St. Peter Parish of Rutland, Vermont, who wishes to prepare for the priest- 
hood. This scholarship, founded in 1935, provides income on $2,000. 


DAUGHTERS OF ISABELLA SCHOLARSHIP 


THE DaucutTers oF IsABELLA SCHOLARSHIP is awarded to a Vermont 
student studying for the priesthood. This scholarship provides a stipend 
of $250 per year. 
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SHANNON SCHOLARSHIP 


THE Right REVEREND JAMES D. SHANNON SCHOLARSHIP is awarded to 
freshmen and sophomore students studying for the priesthood, who are 
members of the following Vermont parishes: St. John Baptist of Enosburg; 
St. Patrick of Fairfield; St. Thomas of Underhill Center; St. Mary of Mid- 
dlebury; St. Charles of Bellows Falls; St. Francis de Sales of Bennington. 
Preference is given in the order of the parishes named. The pastors of the 
above named parishes must recommend the beneficiaries of this scholarship. 
The selection of the candidate rests in the first instance with the Bishop of 
Burlington. If the Bishop makes no selection, the Committee on Scholar- 
ships chooses the candidate. This scholarship, founded in 1936, provides 
income on $6,500. 


THE DERWAY SCHOLARSHIP 


THE Mary R. Derway ScHoLarsHip Funp is used as a tuition scholar- 
ship or scholarships for progressive students, who are otherwise financially 
unable to attend college. Preference is given to young men aspiring to the 
priesthood, who, in the judgment of the Committee on Scholarships, are 
considered most worthy of such assistance. This scholarship, founded in 
1952, provides income on $15,000. 


STUDENT AID 


The College offers a number of opportunities for student employment. 
Such part-time employment is usually reserved, however, for upper class- 
men who have been in attendance at least a year. The applicant for em- 
ployment must meet certain academic and disciplinary requirements and 
show financial need. Ordinarily the amount earned is applied to the student’s 
account with the College. Application for student employment must be 
made at the Dean of Men’s Office before May 31 for the following year. 
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College Personnel 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


VerRY Rev. Francis E. Moriarty, §.3.E. 


President of the College and Chairman of the Board 
VERY Rev. JEREMIAH T. PuRTILL, 5.3.E. 
Rr. Rev. Patrick C. BRENNAN, V.G. 
Rev. EuGENE ALLIOT, S.s.E. 

Rev. Jean M. HERROUET, 5.5.E. 

Rev. DaniEL P. Lyons, s.s.£. 

Rev. VINCENT B. MALONEY, S.3.E. 
Rev. Ropert J. SHEEHEY, S.5.E. 


ASSOCIATE TRUSTEES 


Mr. M. Epwarp BarRngs 
Mr. I. Munn BoarpMAN 
Mr. JAMES J. CARNEY 

Hon. WALTER CLEARY 

Dr. JEREMIAH T. Durick, ’23 
Dr. Lawrence J. Earty 
Hon. FREDERICK J. FAYETTE 
Mr. Bart F. Garrity 

Mr. Peter J. Hincxs 


Mr. DANIEL J. KEELER 


Dr. A. Byron LAwreENcE, ’21 
Hon. Bernarp J. Leppy, ’31 


Mr. GEorcE J. LumBra 

Mr. Joun McGratu 

Mr. GEeratp McKeEnzir 

Hon. JosEpH A. McNamara, ’14 
Mr. THomas McNamara, 748 
Mr. JoHN O’BrRIEN 

Mr. JosEPH PELLERIN 

Mr. JoHN PICHER 

Mr. THomas B. WricuT, Jr. 


St. Albans, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 

Newport, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Hudson, N. Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Middlebury, Vt. 


Old Bennington, Vt. 


Burlington, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Milton, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Waltham, Mass. 
Enfield, N. H. 
Rutland, Vt. 
Winooski, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 


COLLEGE PERSONNEL 


OFFICERS OF THE ADMINISTRATION 


VERY Rev. Francis EpwARD Moriarty, $.5.E. President 
Rev. GERALD ERNEST DUPONT, §S.5.E. Academic Dean : 
Mr. THomMAS AUGUSTINE GARRETT, M.A. Assistant Dean and Registrar 
Rev. JAMEs RicHARD Coops, S.3.E. Dean of Men 
Mr. JEREMIAH KINSELLA DuRICK, PH.D. Director of the Summer Session 


Lr. Cot. WitEy MarsHALL BONDURANT 
Commander of Air Force Reserve Officers Training Corps 


Rev. NorMAn Epmunp LAMBERT, S.S.E. Treasurer 
Rev. VINCENT BENEDICT MALONEY, S.S.E. Librarian 
Rev. ARMAND FRANCcors DuBf, 5.s.E£. Infirmarian 


Mr. THomAs JAMES KENNEY, B.A., LL.B. 
Assistant to the President and Secretary of the Alumni 


Mr. JoHN DaniEL DONOGHUE, B.A. Director of Public Relations 
Mr. GeEorGE WILLIAM JACOBS, B.A. Director of Athletics 
Mr. JoHN BUCHAN, B.S. Business Manager 
Mr. Puirie JoHN HowriGan, B.A. Student Recruitment Officer 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OFFICERS (1957-1958) 


President: Mr. DaniEL AxFierRI °49, Ardsley, N. Y. 
Vice-President: Mr. THoMAS SHEEHAN °50, Springfield, Mass. 
Auditor: JUDGE KENNETH AKEy 747, Burlington, Vt. 
Secretary: Mr. THoMas Kenney 50, Richmond, Vt. 


Board of Directors: Dr. CHARLES Canpon °41, Washington, D. C., RoBert 
McMauon ’50, Middletown, Conn., THomas SHEEHAN ’50, Springfield, 
Mass. ,ARTHUR Kirwin °57, Stockton, Calif., THomas McNamara °48, 
Boston, Mass., FREDERICK KoLowicuH °45, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 

Local Chapter Presidents: Mr. GERALD Heatry 750, Springfield, Mass., Mr. 
JosepH McGovern ’32, Pittsfield-North Adams, Mass., Mr. WILLIAM 
Donovan ’50, Connecticut, ATTy. JAMEs Corcoran °49, Boston, Mass., 
Mr. Donatp Driscott ’51, Albany, N. Y., Mr. DanieL FirzGERALD 
"31, New York-New Jersey, Mr. GEorGE MALoney ’52. Burlington, Vt., 
Mr. Jos—EPpH BURGWINKLE °50, Worcester, Mass., ATTy. JosEPH O’NEILL 
292). Ratiand.. Vt; 


THE FACULTY 


JOs—EPH AMRHEIN, JR., M.B.A. (Boston University) M.A. (Univ. of Vt.) 
Professor of Economics and Business Administration 

ERNEST JOSEPH BELaIR, M.A. in Teaching (St. Michael’s College) 
Assistant Professor of Biology 
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Louis ANTHONY BERNABO, Ist Lieutenant, USAF, B.a. (Trinity College) 
Instructor of Air Science 
WiLutiAM MELVIN BLAKESLEE, Ist Lieutenant, USAF, s.a. (Harvard 
Univ.) 
Instructor of Atr Sctence 
Witty MarsHALtt BonpuRANT, Lieutenant Colonel, USAF, Bs. 
(Univ. of Okla.) Lu.s. (Univ. of Houston) 
Professor of Air Scwence 
Ernest ALFRED BouLay, M.A. (Boston University) 
Assistant Professor of Modern Languages 
Director of Program of English for Foreign Students 
WixiiaAM WELDE BurKE, M.A., Lic.PH. (Woodstock College) 
Associate Professor of Philosophy 
DominiQuE PauL Casavant, M.S. (Univ. of Vermont) 
Instructor in Physics 
ARMANDO OTTAVIO CITARELLA, LITT.D. (University of Naples) 
Associate Professor of Classics and Humanities 
James RIcHARD Coomss, Ss.s.E., B.A. (Fordham University) 
Dean of Men 
Testing and Guidance Counsellor 
Instructor in Education 
Joun DanreL DonocuugE, B.A. (St. Michael’s College) 
Director of Public Relations 
Instructor in Journalism 
ARMAND FRANCOISE DuBE, S$.s.E., PH.B. (St. Michael’s College) 
Assistant Professor of Modern Languages 
GERARD PETER DurForpD, S.s.E., M.A. (St. Michael’s College) 
Instructor in History 
GERALD ERNEsT DuPont, S.S.E., M.A. (Univ. of Toronto) L.m.s. (Pont. 
Inst. of Med. Studies, Toronto) 
Academic Dean 
Professor of History and Theology 
JEREMIAH KINSELLA Durick, PH.D. (Univ. of Ottawa) 
Professor of English 
Director of Summer Session 
Henry GeEorGE FAIRBANKS, PH.D. (Univ. of Notre Dame) 
Professor of Humanities 
THoMAs RAYMOND FENNELL, B.S. (Manhattan College) 
Instructor in Physics 
GEORGE ALBERT ForTUNE, M.S. (Univ. of Vt.) 
Assistant Professor of Economics and Business Administration 
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ARNOLD Pio GIANELLI, M.A. (London Univ.), m.a. (Columbia Univ.) 
Associate Professor of Economics and Business Administration 
PauL ALBERT GOPAUL, S.S.E., M.A. (Univ. of Ottawa) 
Instructor of Humanities 
VERNON Davin Gores, Captain, USAF, s.s. (North Dakota State) 
Instructor of Air Science 
Witiiam Atoystus Hann, M.A. (Fordham University) 
Instructor of Economics and Business Administration 
EpmuND JosEPH HAMEL, 8.8.E., M.A. (Univ. of Toronto) 
Professor of Philosophy 
Joun Conrap Hartnett, m.s. (Univ. of Vt.) 
Associate Professor of Biology 
JEAN Marie HERROUET, $.5.E., LITT.D. (Univ. of Montreal) 
Professor of Classical Languages 
JosepH WitiiAM Hur.ey, Major, USAF, p.p.a. (Western New England 
College) 
Assistant Professor of Air Science 
Tuomas JAMEs KENNEY, LL.B. (Fordham Univ.) 
Instructor of Business Law 
Norman JosepH Lacuarirf, B.A. (St. Michael’s College) 
Instructor in Modern Languages 
JoHN ALPHONSE LANOUE, 8.S.E., M.A. in Teaching (St. Michael’s College) 
Instructor in History 
Epwarp ARTHUR LEARY, S.S.E., M.A. (St. Michael’s College) 
Instructor in English 
Henry Paur Lemaire, pu.p. (Purdue University) 
Associate Professor of Chemistry 
Ratpy Francis LInNEHAN, S.S.E., M.A. (Catholic University) 
Professor of Philosophy 
DanieL Francis MAcDoNALp, M.A. (St. Michael’s College) 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
Leo ARTHUR MarTEL, s.3.E., M.A. (Univ. of Montreal) 
Instructor in Theology 
James Kirkwoop MicnacE.s, M.s. (Xavier Univ.) 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
THomas JOHN Moran, .s. in Ed. (Mass. State Teachers College) 
M.ED. (Harvard Univ.) 
Assistant Professor of Education 
Epwarp Francis Murpuy, M.A. (St. Michael’s College), M.ED. (Univ. 
of Ee 
Assistant Professor of English and Speech 
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VINCENT HENRY NaARAMORE, M.A. (Syracuse Univ.) 
Associate Professor of Mathematics 

JAMES PATRICK O’BEIRNE, M.A. (Columbia Univ.) 
Assistant Professor of History 

EuGENE Paut O’NEILL, B.A. (St. Michael’s College) 
Instructor in Modern Languages 

Leon Ernest PAULN, S.S.E., LIc.LITT. (Univ. of Montreal) 
Assistant Professor of Modern Languages and Theology 

RicHARD MicHAEL PETERSON, B.A. (Boston Univ.) 
Instructor in Mathematics 

EDWARD JUSTIN PFEIFER, PH.D. (Brown Univ.) 
Assistant Professor of History 

RaAyMOND MaRrCELLIN Porrier, $.8.E., M.A. (Laval Univ.) 
Assistant Professor of Modern Languages 

JosEpH ARTHUR Powers, M.A. (Catholic University) 
Assistant Professor of Sociology 

FRANCIS SYLVESTER QUINLAN, PH.D. (Fordham Univ.) 
Professor of Chemistry 

Epwarp Patrick RicE, Captain, USAF, Lu.s. (Union College) 
Instructor in Air Sctence 

JAMES Francis RYAN, S.8.E., B.A. (St. Michael’s College) 
Instructor in English 

LIONEL ROBERT SIMARD, A.B. (St. Anselm’s College) 
Instructor in Modern Languages 

ROBERT CLARK SPENCER, PH.D. (Univ. of Chicago) 
Assistant Professor of Political Science 

FRANCIS JOHN STEWART, M.A. In Teaching (St. Michael’s College) 
Instructor in English 

THomMAs DONALD SULLIVAN, S.S.E., PH.D. (Fordham Univ.) 
Professor of Biology 

Myron Exzis WirnHaM, B.S., C.E. (Dartmouth College) 
Professor of Mathematics 


FACULTY COMMITTEES 


On Admissions: Father Dupont, Father Coombs, Mr. Garrett. 

On Academic Status: Dean and Heads of Departments. 

On the Curriculum: Dean and Heads of Departments. 

On Student Advisement and Counselling: Father Coombs, Mr. Moran and faculty 


advisers. For veterans and selective service: Mr. Garrett. 


On Student Aid: Father Lambert, Mr. Buchan, Father Dupont, and Father 


Coombs. 
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PROGRAM IN ENGLISH FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Ernest A. BouLay, M.A. (Boston University) Director 
ARMAND F. Dusf, s.s.E., PH.B. (St. Michael’s College) 
NorMANn J. LACHARITE, B.A. (St. Michael’s College) 
Eucene P. O’NEtL1, B.A. (St. Michael’s College) 
AuIcE M. THAYER 


LIBRARY STAFF 


Rev. VINCENT B. MALONEY, S.S.E., B.L.S. (McGill Univ.) Librarian 
Mr. JosepH D. SULLIVAN, B.L.s. (Syracuse Univ.) Assistant Librarian 
Mr. Raymonpd BrAuLtT, A.B. (St. Michael’s College) Assistant 


COLLEGE INFIRMARY STAFF 


Rev. ARMAND F. Dug, s.3.£. Infirmarian 
Dr. CLARENCE E. BoMBARD College Physician 
Mrs. ELEANOR THERRIEN, R.N. Resident Nurse 


ATHLETIC STAFF 


Mr. GrorcEe W. JAcoss Director of Athletics 
Mr. Epwarp P. MARKEY Assistant 


GUIDANCE OFFICE 


Rev. JAMES CooMBs, S.S.E. 
Mr. THomas J. Moran 


PUBLICITY OFFICE 


Mr. Joun D. DonocHuE Director 


BUSINESS OFFICE 


Mr. JoHN BucHAN Business Manager 
Mrs. BetTy MARTELLE Assistant in charge of Bookstore 


ALUMNI OFFICE 
Mr. Tuomas J, KENNEY Secretary of Alumni 
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SECRETARIES 
Miss JEANNE A. BouDREAU Secretary to the Dean 
Miss ELIZABETH CANNON Secretary to the Treasurer 
Miss E. EMLEEN CARVER Secretary to the President 
Mrs. MAurEEN N. CHIACCHIERI Secretary to the Alumni Secretary 
Miss EvizABETH DALY Secretary to the Business Manager 
Mrs. CEeciLE N. FENNELL Secretary to the Registrar 
Mrs. SIMONNE LAVALLEE Secretary to the Director of Public Relations 
Miss MAuREEN A. McNAMARA Secretary to the Registrar 
Miss LorrAinE M. Moran Secretary to the Dean of Men 
Miss MADELEINE E. YANDOW Secretary to the Treasurer 
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REGISTER OF STUDENTS 


ABEL, JoHN D., Piedmont Drive, Rutland, 
Vt. 

ALIAZzZO, FRANK R., 68-37 Darthmouth 
St., Forest Hills, N.Y. 

ALIAzzo, RoNnALD W., 68-37 Darthmouth 
St., Forest Hills, N.Y. 

ALLARD, CHARLES D., 175 Woodbury Rd., 
Burlington, Vt. 

ALLEN, ETHAN R., 46 Mansion St., Winoo- 
ski, Vt. 

ALLEN, RicHARD H., 36 Crosshill Rd., 
West Hartford, Conn. 

AMBROSE, THOMAS W., 2900 Morris Park 
Av., Bronx 61, N.Y. 

AMENTA, SEBASTIAN P., 1592 Corbin Av., 
New Britain, Conn. 

AMERMAN, KeiTH G., 87 Round Hill Rd., 
Scarsdale, N.Y. 

Ames, TERRY J., 12 Ransom Ay., Massena, 
N.Y. 

AncTIL, WALLACE J. G., 116 York St., 
Berlin, N.H. 

ANDERSON, Roun J., 26 Linden Av., Fair- 
haven, Mass. 

ANERSER, JOHN K., 55 Locust St., Floral 
Pam Go: 

ANIBAL, Epwarop F., 10 Eagle St., Schenec- 
tady, N.Y. 

AguIno, JAMEs J., JR., 80 Gage St., Wor- 
cester 5, Mass. 

ARcOUET, Harotp J., 35 Lafountain St., 
Winooski, Vt. 

ARMSTRONG, FREDERICK M., 16 Elm St., 
Dalton, Mass. 

ARZAGHI, AHMAD JAVADIAN, Resht Scrai 
Ahmad-Bozorg, Iran 

AUsTIN, STEPHEN F., 73 South Main St., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


BACHAND, RopBerTt G., 1 Bagley St., St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. 

BAILEY, RicHARD E., Jr., 32 Terrace Av., 
Rochelle Park, N.J. 

BAILLARGEON, Bro. RocerR A.,, 
Hall, St. Michael’s College 

BARNEY, JOHN R., 9 Lincoln St., St. Johns- 
bury, Vt. 

Barr, JAMES H., Jr., 30 Fairlawn Av., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Barr, WILLIAM B., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Barry, Davin W., 164 Woodlawn St., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Senior 


30 Fairlawn Av., 


Barry, GeorGE E., 52 Lovett St., Beverly> 
Mass. 

Barry, J. Sutiivan., 30 Fairlawn Av., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Barry, RicHarp J., 133 Dover Rd., West 
Hartford 7, Conn. 

Barry, THomas A., 12 Byron St., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Barto, JosEPpH R., 452 Manatuck Blvd., 
Brightwaters, L. I, N. Y. 

BecHARD, GLENN D., Champlain, New 
York. 

BEHRINGER, DoNALD C., 33 St. Luke’s Pl., 
Baldwin, N. Y. 

BENASHSKI, ROBERT C., 
Portland, Conn. 

BENGERT, LAwrence A., III., East Ferry 
Lane, Westport, Conn. 

BERGEN, Kevin J., 32-25 Bell Blvd., Bay- 
side 61, N. Y. 

BERGERON, DEAN J., R.F.D. No. 2. Barton, 
Vt. 

BERNIER, Pau E., Jr., 79 Portland St., 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

BresHARA, THoMAS M., 127 Bradford St., 
Bennington, Vt. 

BreszczAk, ANDREW G., Kingston,Michigan 

Brron, Epwarp J., 203 River St., Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 

Bisson, RicHARD J., Bailey St., Barre, Vt. 

BIssONNETTE, RAYMOND E., Elliott Hill 
Rd., Grosvenordale, Conn. 

Beau, Ernest J., Jr., 91 Foxridge Rd., 
West Hartford, Conn. 

BiyntT, JAmMEs V., 142 Lambert Av., 
Fredonia, N. Y. 

BouAN, CornE.tus V., JR., 25 Mada Av., 
Staten Island 10, N.Y. 

BolssEAU, JERRY P., 15 Couch St. Platts- 
burgh, N. Y. 

Bown, Laurence L., 175 Crary Av., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 

Botpuc, LEonARD M., 422 Arbutus Av., 
Manistique, Michigan 

Bootu, JAmes C., 2031 Brookside Av., 
Wantagh, L. I., N. Y. 

BoriELLO, GERALD., Route 304, New City, 
New York 

BoryTa, DANIEL A., 68 Grove St., Pitts- 
field, Mass. 

BouFFARD, GEORGE E., 40 Leclaire St., 
Winooski, Vt. 

Boutf, Louis L. Wallingford, Vt., R.F.D. 
No. 1 


51 Grove St., 
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Bourn, Bro. Corin E., Senior Hall, St. 
Michael’s College 

Bouvier, Davin W., 49 Washington St., 
Malone, N. Y. 

Bousquet, Bro. RicHARp., Senior Hall, 
St. Michael’s College 

Boutin, Leonarp R., Williston, Vermont 

Bowen, AnTHoNy L., 21 Glendale Rd., 
Park Ridge, N. J. 

BoyLe, JAmMes V., 35 Grove St., Windsor 
Locks, Conn. 

BozeLko, Ronatp F., 94 Hemlock St., 
West Haven, Conn. 

BrapDLey, Tuomas F., 3 Stoneleigh Apts., 
Bronxville, N. Y. 

Bramucci, Ratpu J., 305144 Main St., 
Dunkirk, N. Y. : 

BRAULT, ALBERT T., 165 North Main St., 
East Longmeadow, Mass. 

BRAuLT, Tuomas G., 17 St. Louis St., 
Burlington, Vt. 

Breacy, JAMES C., 17 Lowden Av., Somer- 
ville, Mass. 

BreNnES, CamiLo A., 5168 Centenario Av., 
David-Rep. of Panama, C. A. 

Brescia, RONALD., 701 Wood Av., Roselle, 
N. J. 

Brooxs, Lawrence H., 18 McKinley St., 
Maynard, Mass. 

Brosseau, RoLtanp R., 229 Weaver St., 
Winooski, Vt. 

Brown, Peter, F., Boston St., Middleton, 
Mass. 

Brown, Ricuarp V., 1255C North Av., 
Apt. 5S, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Brown, Tuomas M., 198 Bellevue Rd., 
Watertown, Mass. 

Browne, Joun E., 204 Union Av., Ruther- 
ford, N. J. 

BRUNEAU, RoceER P., 
Winooski, Vt. 

Bruno, PasguaLe N., St. Theresa’s Apt. 
B, St. Michael’s College 

BruzzEsE, JosEPpH S., St. Rose’s Apt. A, 
St. Michael’s College 

BucaLo, Joun P., 232 State St., Albany, 
IN... Y, 


106 Weaver St., 


Burke, Austin W., 74 Summit St., Clinton, 
Mass. 

Burke, JouHn B., 3279 Hudson Blvd., 
Jersey City 6, N. J. 

Burke, Micuaet F., 141 Lincoln Av., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

BurKE, WILLIAM J., 24 South Main St., 
Rutland, Vt. 
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Burke, WILLIAM M., 903 Sunset Av., As- 
bury Park, N. J. 

Burke, FREDERICK M., Jr., 97 Hartley 
St., Hamden, Conn. 

Burns, STEPHEN M., 142 Nelson St., West 
Springfield, Mass. . 

Burtis, THEoporE A., Jr., 534 Harrison 
Av., Harrison, N. Y. 

Busu, Joun E., 21 Meadow St., Ludlow, Vt. 

Bureau, Husert J., 199 West Main St., 
Newport, Vt. 

Byrne, JoHN R., 73 West St., Proctor,Vt. 

Byrne, WiLiIAM J. T., 38 Ridge Rd., 
Rumson, N. J. 


CAFARELLI, GERALD A., 222 Stone St., 
Clinton, Mass. 

CALLANAN, Ear F., North Branch St., 
Bennington, Vt. 

CALNAN, JOHN M., 18 Eustis St., Arlington, 
Mass. 

CamirE, RussELL E., 
Barre, Vt. 

CamisA, Rosert J., 415 East 56th St., 
New York, 22, N. Y. 

CAMPBELL, NORMAND C., 28 Manseau St., 
Winooski, Vt. 

CAMPIGLIA, RoBerRT J., 629 Ridge St., 
Newark 4, N. J. 

CANALES, RICHARD F., 37 Loomis St., 
Montpelier, Vt. 

CANAVAN, JAMES V., 166 Western Av., 
Altamont, N. J. 

CANNIZZARO, ANGELO J., 128 Park St., 
Burlington, Vt. 

CANNIZZARO, CorRADO F., 128 Park St., 
Burlington, Vt. 

CANNIZZARO, Rosario V., 128 Park St., 
Burlington, Vt. 

Carey, Davin A., St. Mary’s Apt. D, St. 
Michael’s College 

Carey, WILLIAM J., St. Monica’s Apt. B, 
St. Michael’s College 

Carmopy, Davin F., Glen Rd., Sandy 
Hook, Conn. 

Caron, Pau R., 43 Chapin St., Chicopee, 
Mass. 

CaRPENTER, JOHN J., St. Catherine’s Apt. 
D, St. Michael’s College 

CarRoLL, JAmes J., 3 Hawthorne Av., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Casey, RicHARD M., 
Burlington, Vt. 

Casey, WILLIAM J., 66 Hungerford Terr., 
Burlington, Vt. 


75 Orange St., 


190 Loomis St., 
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CasHMAN, Epmunp J., 106 Marvin Av., 
Hempstead, N. Y. 

CasILE, CARMEN J., 43 Mellon Av., Troy, 
N. Y. 

CaTTaNnEO, Joun P., 33 Eastfield Lane, 
Huntington, L. I., N. Y. 

CavANAUGH, Francis P., 8 Shannon St., 
Worcester 4, Mass. 

CHAMPAGNE, GEeorGE A., 116 Hobart St., 
Meriden, Conn. 

CHapmMANn, Natuan H., Depot St., Bel- 
mont, N. H. 

CHARBONNEAU, Maurice E., 32 Canada 
St., Swanton, Vt. 

CuatowskI, Joun A., Jr., 117 Forest St., 
East Hartford, Conn. 

Crorri, NicHoxias A., 
Norwalk, Conn. 

Ciancy, Joun G., Box 116, Stony Brook, 
imei NX: 

CLEMENT, PeTeR W., 213 Francis Av., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

Currrorp, Davin J., 16 Nelke Av., Lewis- 
ton, Maine 

Currrorp, Lawrence X., 47 Prudential 
Rd., Worcester 6, Mass. 

Coates, CARLISLE J., St. Mary’s Apt. B, 
St. Michael’s College 

Correy, Joun H., 61 Williams St., Bellows 
Falls, Vt. 

Cocan, Joun A., 11 Rugar St., Plattsburg, 
N. Y. 


16 Merwin St., 


Comper, Perer S. 162-31 Ninth Av., 
Beechurst, L.I., N. Y. 

Concua, SATURNINO., Av. Reforma 321, 
Puebla-Pue-Mexico 

Conway, Donatp R., 21 Manger Circle, 
Pelham Manor, N. Y. 

Coons, ALLAN M., Hillsdale, N. Y. 

Coory, Puttie R., Champlain, New York 

Coppo.a, Josepu C., Jr., Church Camp 
Grounds, Bethel, Conn. 

Corey, Jerry R., 80 Kirby Rd., South 
Burlington, Vt. 

CorRNELL, Ropert H., High St., Housa- 
tonic, Mass. 

CorskiE, JOHN J., 286 Pearl St., Burlington, 
Vt. 

Costanzo, LAWRENCE G., 16 Schuyler Dr., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Coucuuitn, Joun P., 128 Wegman Pkwy. 
Jersey City 5, N. J. 

CoutTurE, BERNARD A., 29 Murray St., 
Burlington, Vt. 

CouturE RicHarp N., 29 Murray St., 
Burlington, Vt. 


~ 


Couture, Rospert R., 70 West Spring 
St., Winooski, Vt. 

Crane, Micuaet T., 256 King St., Dun- 
kirk, N. Y. 

CRAKE, Rocer L., 7 Daphne Dr. Nor- 
walk, Conn. 

CREVIER, ARMAND P., 10 Main St., East 
Brookfield, Mass. 

Cronin, Georce C., 697 Highland Av., 
Rochester 20, N. Y. 

Crow.ey, Joun T., Box 292, Elizabeth- 
town, N Y. 

Cruess, Epwarp G., 167 Main St., Union- 
ville, Conn. 
CrumMey, DonaALtp M., 
Terr., Albany 9, N. Y. 
CuLHaANe, Peter K., 20 Pershing St., 
Norwalk, Conn. 

CULLINAN, Ropert P., 815 Main St., 
Bennington, Vt. 

Cummincs, JAMes M., 36 Bates St., West- 
field, Mass. 

Cummincs, JAmes, R., 31 Davison Av., 
East Rockaway, L. I., N. Y. 

CurrRAN, GERARD T., 350 Second Av., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Curran, Paut V., 
Framingham, Mass. 

CurreN, Epwarp F., 57 Fernbank Av., 
Delmar, N. Y. 

Curtin, Joun O., 
Portland, Conn. 

Cusick, Pau. L., Jr., 55 Sagamore St., 
Dorchester, Mass. 

Custer, CHARLES E., 102 Newell St., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

CZACHOROWSKI, RicHarRD M., 8 Stegman 


Ct., Jersey City, N. J. 


14 Marinello 


15 Lindbergh Rd., 


8 East Main St., 


Dattey, Timotuy B., School St., Hart- 
ford, Vt. 

Dakin, DonaLp J., Long Pond Rd., Great 
Barrington, Mass. 

Darey, Parrick C., 132 Hinesburg Rd., 
South Burlington, Vt. 

Day, Epwarp J., Bass River, Cape Cod, 
Mass. 

DaMBOILL, JosEPH., 11 Center St., Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

Dame, Norman J., 9 Peru St., Plattsburg, 
N. Y. 

D’ARCANGELO, MICHAEL P., 75 EllerySt., 
Brentwood, N. Y. 

Dattis, Joun A., 59 East Central St., 
Worcester, Mass. 
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Dawson, Micuaet J., Helena, New York 

DeApper, Rosert A., 29 Milton St., 
North Andover, Mass. 

DeEANGELIS, PasQuaLe A., 8 William St., 
Springfield, Mass. 

DEARBORN, ALLEN P., South St., 
boro, Vt. 

DEGNAN, TERENCE J., 
Newark, N. J. 

DEGRANDPRE, ARTHUR B., 
St., Plattsburg, N. Y. 

De.Liano, FeERNANDO., D. Ramon de la 
Cruz 96, Madrid, Spain 

Det Torto, Apam J., 57 Summit Av., 
Albany, N. Y. 

DeNisio, Cart B., 2 Bradford St., Schenec- 
tady 6, N. Y. 
DENMEAD, Drew A., 215 Sherbrook Blvd., 
Upper Darby, Penn. 
DeNoy, Joun R., 431 
Albany, N. Y. 

Desjarpins, Paut D., R.F.D. No. 1, 
Essex Junction, Vt. 

Desrocuers, Paut L., 29 Pleasant St., 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

DesRocues, JAMes E., Box 322, Charles- 
town, N. H. 

Devane, JAmMEs H., 44 Oakwood St., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Devaney, Paut L., St. 
St. Michael’s College. 

Devine, Tuomas M., 25 Farmington Av., 
Longmeadow, Mass. 

DeyYetTe, RONALD A., 
Burlington, Vt. 

DiBrasE, THomas L., 91 Fleetwood Av., 
Albany, N. Y. 

DiGeronimo, RAvpH J., 325 East Allen 
St., Winooski, Vt. 


Brattle- 
11 Heller Pkwy, 


167 Margaret 


Livingston Av., 


Anne’s Apt. A, 


1525 Williston Rd., 


Ditton, JouHn J., 113 Sth St., Garden 
City, N. Y. 
DiNvuzzo, Pup J., 215 23rd St., Water- 


vliet, N. Y. 

Dion, Ricuarp J., 31 
Waltham 54, Mass. 

Dion, Roszert E., 31 Stevens St., Winooski, 
Vt. 

DonanveE, JOHN F., 288 Oak St., Holyoke, 
Mass. 

DononvuE, Joun D., 
Belleville, N. J. 

Down, Davip., 53 Cherrelyn St., 
field, Mass. 

Dowu.inc, Peter J., 72 Hudson Rad., 
Bellerose, L. I., N. Y. 


Lawrence St., 


73 Berkeley Av., 


Spring- 
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Downes, KENNETH R., 
Rensselaer, N. Y. 
Doyte, Joun J., Jr., 

Troy, N. Y. 
DREVERMAN, Rosert G., 
St., Far Rockaway, N. Y. 
Ductos, Cuar es J., 67 Bliss Rd., Long- 
meadow, Mass. 
Ducuam, RONALD E., 19 Main St., Lyndon- 


3 Indiana Av., 
39 Roselawn Av., 


1138 Harris 


ville, Vt. 

Dubey, JosepH C., 410 Pittsfield Rd., 
Lenox, Mass. 

Ducas, Bro. EuGEene A., Senior Hall, 


St. Michael’s College 
Dumais, Rotanp T., 

Madawaska, Maine 
Duncan, Joun D., 67 North Allen St., 


73 St. Thomas St., 


Albany 3, N. Y. 

Dunnam, WiiuiaAm S., 2 Seabury St., 
Rutland, Vt. 

Dupont, Geratp R., 39 Forest St., 


Burlington, Vt. 
Duprey, Ricuarp E., Swastika, N. Y. 
Durkin, Joun E., 98 Berlin St., Clinton, 

Mass. 

Duto, Micuart D., 284 Drury Av., Athol, 

Mass. 

Dwyer, Kevin P., 

Huntington, L. L., 


4 Bittersweet PIL, 
IN. iY 


Eaton, LAWRENCE E., 
Troy, N. Y. 

Epwarps, JOHN F., 42 Beaver Dam Rd., 
Scituate, Mass. 

EuRMAN, Ramon A., Calle 13 Qeste No. 
T1-20 (Altos) Apt. 1981, Panama 

EIsENTRAUT, KENT J., 249 Troy Shaker 
Rd., Watervliet, N. Y. 


1518 Peoples Av., 


ENGLERr, FRED we 360 Main St., Cat- 
skill, N. x 

ENGLIsu, JAmes P., 32 Dresden St., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Esart, Vincent J.,45 Barlow St., Winoo- 


ski, Vt. 


Fasian, Avoystus J. J., 5030 Brainaird Rd., 
Solon, Ohio 

FALLON, ALEXANDER E., 503 Avenue A, 
Bayonne, N. J. 

Fatton, MicuaeL B., 88 Walnut St., 
Clinton, Mass. 

FANELLI, RicHarp G., Gomer St., 
town Heights, N. Y. 

FARINELLI, ANTHONY J., 347 Mechanic St., 
Leominster, Mass. 


York- 
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FARRELL, Patrick H., North Creek, N. Y. 
FARRELL, RICHARD J., 356 Scarsdale Rd., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


FARRELL, VINCENT J., Church ‘Terr., 
Canaan, Conn. 

Fawrturop, Roranp P., Jr., Charlton 
Depot, Mass. 

FEAREY, PETER J., 859 Pearse Rd., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 


Feericx, Denis F., 42-15 Elbertson St., 
Elmhurst 23, N. Y. 

Feste, Epwin R., 44 River Av., Mon- 
mouth Beach, N. J. 

Fetcuko, Ropert G., 44 Cherwing Rd., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Fruion, Peter D., 175 Main St., Green- 
wich, N. Y. 

Finn, Mark L., 534 Willow St., Water- 
bury, Conn. 

FINNEGAN, Francis J., 163 North Main 
St., St. Albans, Vt. 

FINNERTY, JOHN J., 
Mahopac, N. Y. 

FiscueR, MicuaEt J., 29 Ashwood ‘Terr., 
West Orange, N. J. 

FisHeR, Epwarp P., 321 Lancaster St., 
Albany, N. Y. 

FisHer, Paut T., Apt. 1E, 283 Cross St., 
Fort Lee, N. J. 

Fisk, Nem W., 17 Pont St., Great Neck, 
Nex: 

Firzpatrick, Nem J., 311 
Matawan, N. J. 

Fitzsimons, BERNARD M., 9 Summer St., 
Montpelier, Vt. 

FLANAGAN, Leo P., ] 
Hingham, Mass. 

FLANAGAN, MicHAEL J., Main St., Dur- 
ham, Conn. 

Fieminc, Francis H., 65 Church St., 
North Adams, Mass. 

FLeminc, Paur V., 11 Ebbett Av., Quincy, 
Mass. 

Fiynn, Raymonp A., JR., 4355 Martha 
Av., Bronx 70, N. Y. 

Foisy, Hector B., Fort Covington, N. Y. 

Fotey, Rosert V., 89 Olney St., Dor- 
chester 21, Mass. 

FoLey, VINCENT W., 
Poultney, Vt. 

Forest, Ropert J., 2099 Connaught Av., 
N.D.G., Montreal, P.Q., Can. 

Formica, Pretro J., R.F.D. No. 3, Winoo- 
ski, Vt. 

Fortier, Henry B., 
Lewiston, Maine 


Buckshollow Rd., 


Main St., 


Richard Rd. 


10 Church St., 


78 Googin St., 


Fortin, JosepH L., Jr., 55 May St., 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

FoucuEer, WALTER D., JrR., 224 Grove 
St., Bennington, Vt. 

Fratescut, Netmo A., Jr., 1252 Lisbon 
St., Lewiston, Maine 

Frepa, WILLIAM C., 85 River Rd., Grand- 
view, Nyack 9, N. Y. 


Garca, JAmeEs P., Grove St., Russell, Mass. 

Gacnon, Cuares A., 43 Fletcher PI, 
Burlington, Vt. 

Gauisois, Francis L., 36A Cushing St., 
Dover, N. H. 

GALLAGHER, CHARLES R., 492 Morris St., 
Albany, N. Y. 

GALLAGHER, JAMES F., 24 Valley Rd., 
Butler, N. J. 

GALLAGHER, JOsEPH E., 35 Fairview Av., 
Reading, Mass. 

GANDER, JOHN P., 7 Rosemont St., Albany, 
N. Y. 

GANNON, JOHN M., 48 Flagg St., Clinton, 
Mass. 

GaRAMONE, Paut P., Station A, Wingdale, 
Ne¥! 

GarctA-TorreEs, ARTURO, Carlos Fernan- 
dez No. 3, Cal. del Valle, Mexico City, 
Mex. 

Garry, ARTHUR J., 49 North Dr., Plan- 
dome, N. Y. 

Gaynor, JOHN J., 28 Meadowlawn Av., 
Troy, N. Y. 

Geary, Paut J., 56 Butterfield St., Lowell, 
Mass. 

Gevinas, MiIcHAEL F., 25 Harding Av., 
Adams, Mass. 

Grsgs, Ropert L., 252 South Allen St., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Grisson, Joun W., 34 Palmer Av., Croton- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 

GitmorE, MicHAEL J., 22 Addoms St., 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

Gittrop, RicHARD W., 83 Orange St., 
Westfield, Mass. 

Gincras, Rospert J., 322 St. Paul St., 
Burlington, Vt. 

GieBA, RicHarD J., 269 Hills St., East 
Hartford, Conn. 

Giynn, Pump W., Main St., Brimfield, 
Mass. 

Gover, FRANK D., 111 No. Forest Av., 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. 

GonsALVES, ALEXANDER A., 252 Murray 
St., Georgetown, British Guiana 
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Goop, Doucitas M., 176% Berlin St., 
Montpelier, Vt. 

GorMAN, WiLu1AM T., Newton St., Barre, 
Mass. 

GoTHers, WILLIAM A., 44 Mountain Rd., 
Tariffville, Conn. 

GouLeT, Eucrene T., Alder St., Island 
Pond, Vt. 

Gown_ey, JAMes L., 302 North Central 
Av., Hartsdale, N. Y. 

GoyvEeTTE, Epwarp R., 
Rd., Burlington, Vt. 

GoyvETTE, WILLIAM D., JR., 18 ‘Thornton 
St., Springfield 4, Mass. 

GRACEFFA, JOHN R., Jr., 1062 Saratoga 
St., East Boston, Mass. 

Grapy, GERALD T., Jr., 105 Roxen Rd., 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. 

GREENE, GEORGE W., 35 Myrtle Av., ‘Troy, 
IN, Xi 

GREENE, PETER J., 82 Shadycrest Dr., 
East Hartford, Conn. 

GREGORESKI, THomMAs R., 143 Serval St., 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Grenon, Vicror E., Jr., 276 Lincoln St., 
Worcester, Mass. 

GrRETKOWSKI, Henry P., 
Jersey City 4, N. J. 

GRIFFIN, OrEN P., Granville Rd., South- 
wick, Mass. 

GriFFIN, Pumip A., 137 Richardson St., 
Burlington, Vt. 

Guare, Howarp T., Jr., 214 Grandview 
St., Bennington, Vt. 

GuaRNAccIA, JosEPpH J., 4 Gilmore St., 
Everett 40, Mass. 

GuILMETTE, RicHARD D., 27 Grove St., 
Lancaster, N. H. 

GuTCHELL, Gary A., 44 Brierwood Lane, 
Burlington, Vt. 


720 Shelburne 


244 Pine St. 


Happock, J. MArK., 6 Homestead Terr., 
Scotch Plains, N. J. 

Harr_y, Joseru R., 
Michael’s College 

Haccerty, Joun L., 
Caldwell, N. J. 

Haccerty, WiLuiAM J., 16 Summer St., 
Port Chester, N. Y. 

Hajar, WiiutAmM L., 333 Williams St., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
HAtey, JosepH W., 69 Ten Eyck Av., 

Albany, N. Y. 
Hacpin, Joun A., Jr., 120 Robbins St., 
Rutland, Vt. 


Senior Hall, St. 


15 Cedars Rd., 
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HamiLton, JOHN J., JR., 363 Lake George 
Av., Ticonderoga, N. Y. 

HANLEY, RAaymonpD H., Malletts Bay Av., 
Winooski, Vt. 

HaAnton, Joun T., 
Garnerville, N. Y. 

Hart, Josepu T., 119 Ellsworth Av., New 
Haven 11, Conn. 

Harvey, Joun P., 904 Main St., Benning- 
ton, Vt. 

Hatcu, Epwarp P., Willsboro, New York 

Hazer, Davip A., 77 Beech St., Clinton, 
Mass. 

HEBERT, Marce. G., 
Woonsocket, R. I. 

HEIsErR, THomas P., 16 Grace St., Bloom- 
field, N. J. 

Henperson, Ray C., 105 Main St., Al- 
burg, Vt. 

HENNEBERRY, RICHARD C., 32 Hampshire 
St., Pittsfield, Mass. 

HEsteR, Rospert J., 127 Lark St., Scotia 
ES 

Hickey, Joun E., 56 Ridgewood Terr., 
Northampton, Mass. 

Hickey, RicHarpD L., 25 Knollwood Rd., 
West Hartford, Conn. 

Hitt, Wiituram W., Sandy Hollow Rd., 
Northport, L.I., N. Y. 

Hitts, WitiiaAM T., 616 Ridge 
Wethersfield 9, Conn. 

HOAGLAND, RaymonpD J., 59 Linden Av., 
Jersey City 5, N. J. 

Hoenic, W1LL1IAM R., 80 Manhattan Av., 
Jersey City 7, N. J. 

Howpen, Bro. JAmes T., Senior Hall, 
St. Michael’s College 

Ho.ivus, Roranp J., 10 Wayburn: Rd., 
Jamaica Plain 30, Mass. 

Hootey, Daniet G., 1908 Burdett Av., 
Troy, N. Y. 

Horcan, Dennis F., 41 
Millbury, Mass. 

Houve, Donatp J., 
Hamden, Conn. 

Huco, Larry J., 206 Howard St., Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

Humiston, GERARD E., 44 East Main St., 
Chateaugay, N. Y. 

Huncer, Donatp P. H., Dover Plains, 
New York 

Hunt, Brian L., Shoestring Farm,Belvidere, 
Vt. 

Hurcoms, Tuomas J., 3574 Maple St., 
Seaford, N. Y. 


182 Railraod Av., 


P.O. Box 446, 


Rd., 


Lincoln Av., 


18 Glemby St., 
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Jacos, Peter L., 90 Patchen Rd., South 
Burlington, Vt. 

JoRDAN, ALLAN L., JR., 630 Cleveland 
Dr., Buffalo 25, N. Y. 

Joyce, Joun E., III, 2 White Terr., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

Jupp, Frep F., Judd Farm Rd., Water- 
town, Conn. 


Kane, JAMES T., 333 East 57th St., New 
York 22, N. Y. 

Kane, WiLuiAM L., 333 East 57th St., 
New York 22, N. Y. 

Karpos, STEPHEN R., 115 William St., 
Trenton, N. J. 

KEANE, JOSEPH F., 76 Woolsey St., Hunting- 
POM Lac dy iN sk 

KEATING, JOuN A., 3408 Park Av., Wantagh, 
N:*Y. 

KEELER, WILLIAM J., R.D. No. 1, Box 75, 
Lakewood, N. J. 

Ketty, ALBERT D., JR., 48 Main St., 
Foxboro, Mass. 

Ketty, MicueaL G., Victory Circle, 
Little’s Point, Swampscott, Mass. 

Ketty, NEAL M., 30 Aitchison Dr., New 
London, Conn. 

Ketiy, Vincent P., 129 Stoddard Av., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

Ketity, WILLIAM A., 
Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 

Ke.iy, WILLIAM M., 76 Overbrook Rd., 
West Hartford, Conn. 

KENNEDY, Francis M., 20 Mystic St., 
Springfield 4, Mass. 

KENNEDY, JOHN J., 5 Brown Av., St. 
Albans, Vt. 
KENNEDY, JOSEPH C., Jr., 133 Gillette Av., 
Springfield, Mass. 
KENNEDY, Mark H., 
Burlington, Vt. 

KENNEDY, WALTER A., 223 Woodland Av., 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Kerocu, WILLIAM J., 52 Green Acres Dr., 
Burlington, Vt. 

Kern, WILLIAM F., 236 Locust St., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

KERRIGAN, Haro.tp P., 
Woburn, Mass. 

KERRIGAN, JAMES T., 917 Quincy Av., 
Bronx 65, N. Y. 

Kimmins, Epwarp W., Claverack, N. Y. 

Kinc, Davin T., 421 Washington Av., 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 

KINLAN, WILLIAM F., 
Kearney, N. J. 


2928 Avenue P, 


72 Monroe St., 


65 Winn St., 


184 Davis Av., 


KInNEsTON, JAMES L., 51 
Dannemora, N. Y. 

Kuac, Joun E., 218-22 24th Rd., Queens 
Village 28, N. Y. 

Kein, EvGEenE E., R.F.D. No. 1, Saratoga. 
Lake, N. Y. 

Kein, Henry I., 215 Murray Av., Del- 
mar, N. Y. 

Kiotz, Raymonp H., 57 Pembroke St., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Knicut, Harry R., 72 North Winooski 
Av., Burlington, Vt. 

Knicut, WILLIAM J., 34 Front St., Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

Knosiocu, Henry W., 107 Stevens Av., 
Jersey City 5, N. J. 

Kowatozyk, Epwarp J., 183 Smith St., 
New Britain, Conn. 

Koz.towskI, JoseEPpH F., 135 Maple Av., 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 

KrautuH, Carv H., Jr., 24 Puritan Lane, 
Dedham, Mass. 

KuLLMAN, Paut J., 283 Pulaski 
Staten Island 3, N. Y. 

KuLLMAN, PeTerR C., 283 Pulaski Av., 
Staten Island 3, N. Y. 


Smith St., 


Av: 


LABADINI, ROBERT J., 62 Pleasant St., 
Wellesley 81, Mass. 

LABORDE, Justin J., 174 Battis Rd., Ham- 
den, Conn. 

LaFLEeuR, RonALD I., 14 Washington Av., 
Agawan, Mass. 

LAFRANCE, JAY R., 31 Abbott Ct., Marble- 
head, Mass. 

LaMarcue, Davin D., 148 Canal St., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

Lamortue, Dona.Lp J., St. Anne’s Apt. B, 
St. Michael’s College 

Lamoureux, Donatp P., 91 Clark St., 
Worcester, Mass. 

LAMOUREUX, JOSEPH R., 7 Arlington St., 
Leominster, Mass. 

Lanct, THomas B., 12 Eileen Dr., Renselaer, 
Ne-X: 

Lanctot, Denis W., 200 N. Pennsylvania 
Av., Morrisville, Penn. 

Lanctot, Lester P., 200 N. Pennsylvania 
Av., Morrisville, Penn. 

Lanteri, Nicuoxas S., 128 College St., 
Middletown, Conn. 

LaREAU, Paut C., 183 Glen Rd., Woon- 
socket, R. I. 

LarKE, RicHarD R.,, 
Derby, Conn. 


57 Maple Av., 
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LARKIN, JAMES J., Great 
Neck, N. Y. 

LaRock, RicHARD M., 922 Greene St., 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

LARSON, FREDERICK V., 23 Tanner’s Lane, 
Hudson, N. Y. 

LATIMER, GEORGE sh, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

LauriTa, GERARD J., 
Flushing 57, N. Y. 

LAVALLEE, NorMAN H., 
St., Winooski, Vt. 

LAVALLE, NorMAND G., R.F.D. No. 1, 
Fairfax, Vt. 


129 Maple St., 


711 Albany St., 
166-35 24th Rd., 


165 East Spring 


Leany, Patrick J., 136 State St., Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 

Leary, JAMes L., St. Rose’s Apt. C, St. 
Michael’s College 

Leciatr, Conrap G., 276 Elm St., Bidde- 


ford, Maine 

Lez, JosePpH R., Jr., 
Albany, N..¥, 

LEFEBVRE, NORMAND I., Box 3, Williston, 
Vt. 

LerortT, Lours P., 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 


600A Morris St., 


142 Beckman St., 


Lennon, Pau J., 4 Cross St., Woburn, 
Mass. 

LEONARD, MicHAEL H., 25 Prospect St., 
Norwood, N. Y. 


LeERoux, Wiiuiam A., 99 Division St., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

LETENDRE, RicHarD A., 345 North St., 
Feeding Hills, Mass. 

Levis, WILLIAM B., 
River Edge, N. J. 

LEVANDOWSKI, STANLEY E., 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

Lin, Cutan Wun (Jonnny), 46 Lane 7, 
Chung Ho Rd., Taipei, Taiwan, China 

Lioyp, Harotp C., Jr., 9 Mill Road, 
Morris Plains, N. J. 

Lotur, Raymonp A., 343 Lancaster St., 
Leominster, Mass. 


80 Elizabeth St., 


18 Ball St., 


LomBarpI, Paut J., 2 Forster Av., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 

Lonc, Herman T., Jr., 500 Boston Rd., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Lone, Joun D. 78 Riggs Av. West Hart- 
ford Conn. 


LoRusso, Paut M., 20 Forest Av. 
Mass. 

Lucier, PauL W., 
North Troy, N. Y. 

Lyncu, Epmunp J., 
ville, N. Y. 


Athol, 
195 Speigletown Rd., 


11 Leslie Ct., Loudon- 
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Lyncu, MIcHAEL S., 44 Oak Lane, Trenton 
ty PAE 

Lyncu, WituiAmM A., 313 Hamilton St., 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

Lyons, FRANK J., JR., 
Quincy 69, Mass. 


20 Lafayette St., 


McALLIsTER, RoBERT C., 179 North Main 
St., St. Albans Vt. 

McCarrFrey, FRANK B., 45 Old Ox Rd., 
Manhasset, N. Y. 

McCartuy, Dennis P., 21 Maple St., 
Teaneck, N. J. 

McCarty, WILLIAM J., Main St., 
caster, Mass. 

McCautey, JAmEs G., 
Av., Larchmont, N. Y. 

McCusz, MicHeat J., 21 Hartford Av., 
Wethersfield, Conn. 

McDermott, GERALD P., 
Uncasville, Conn. 

McDonatp, Joun J, JR., 22 Normandy 
Lane, Manhasset, N. Y. 

McDona.p, RosertT E., 24 Hubinger St., 
New Haven, Conn. 

McDonoucu, Epwarp G., 12 Kenil- 
worth Rd., East Milton, Mass. 

McE roy, JEROME D., 1197 Williston Rd., 
South Burlington, Vt. 

McFa.._, KennetH J., 35 Frankel Rd., 
Massapequa, N. Y. 
McGee, RicHarp P., 
Stamford, Conn. 
McGinn, Joun J., 
Albany 3, N. Y. 
McGoucH, Joun J., 

Kearney, N. J. 
McGowan, JAMES J., 
Rockaway, N. Y. 
McGrali_, WALTER J., 
Mass. 
McGuirk, JAmes F., 
Troy, New York 
McKenziz, Pup M., 245 Loomis St., 
Burlington, Vt. 
McLauGHLIN, ANDREW P., 
Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y. 
McMauon, MIcHAEL E., 
Av., Bronx 61, N. Y. 
McManon, Peter P., 76 West 8th St., 
Bayonne, N. J. 
McMauon, WiiirAmM D., Dunn Garden 
Apts-BB6, 275 Hoosick St., Troy, N. Y. 
McManus, Cuar_es E., JR., 74 Congress 
St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Lan- 


12 Chatsworth 


Maple Av., 


66 Sutton Dr., 
42 Manning Blvd., 

150 Davis Av., 
173 Main St., East 
16 Park St., Clinton, 


Jr., 146 3rd St., 


170 Bradley 


1711 Hering 
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McManus, Tuomas F., 346 Merrick Rd., 
Massapequa, N. Y. 

McMixtan, Danier A., Jr., 24 Hill St., 
Tupper Lake, N. Y. 

McNeice, Bro. Cuarves E., Senior Hall, 
St. Michael’s College 

McNutty, Dean E., 515 Main St., 
land, Conn. 

McSweeney, JAmes A., Box 47, St. Albans 
Bay, Vt. 

MacKenzig, Ricuarp A., 41 Decatur St., 
Burlington, Vt. 

MacQuapg, Josepu W., Jr., 997 Washing- 
ton St., Gloucester, Mass. 

Mapican, Kennetu R., 401 Campfield 
Av., Hartford, Conn. 


Port- 


Manevu, JAmes E., 16 Sherwin St., Water- 
ville, Maine 

Manon, Davin F., 352 Dyckman St, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


Mauoney, Danie E., Jr., 91 Francis St, 
Worcester 6, Mass. 

Manoney, Josepn B., Jr., 
Rd., Springfield, Mass. 


147 Navajo 


Major, Anprew L., Island Pond, Ver- 
mont 

MAKuLA, Francis C., 18 Clarendon St., 
Hartford, Conn. 


Ma.one, Ropert R., 347 South Main 
Av., Albany, N. Y. 

Ma.oney, Josern G., 
Peekskill, N. Y. 

MA Loney, JosePH P., 


Springfield, Mass. 


Putnam Park, 


111 Lancaster St., 


MANAHAN, RIcHARD V., 42 Rugg St, 
St. Albans, Vt. 
Mancini, EMANuEL F., Carrera 54, No. 


66-112, Barranquilla, Colombia, 5S. A. 
Mancini, ALBERT J., 96 Plummer Av., 
Winthrop 52, Mass. 
Mancus, Dewirr C., 
Av., Pine City, N. Y. 
MANNING, RICHARD J., 15 Brouwer Lane, 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. 
MARTEL, GERARD R., 383 LaSalle St., 
New Britain, Conn. 


1443 Pennsylvania 


Martin, Davin R., 38 Pearl St., St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. 

MartTIn, JAMeEs F., 40 Chase St., Burling- 
ton, Vt. 


Masters, MicHae B., 22 Bellegarde Av., 
Lewiston, Maine 

MaAstTROMATTO, JOSEPH V., 216 Rosemary 
Av., Ambler, Penn. 

Maurer, Bruce A., 665 Belmont Av., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Mayette, Greorce M., 329 North Av., 
Burlington, Vt. 

Mayette, Ropert J., 71 Elmwood Av., 
Apt. 7, Burlington, Vt. 

Mayetre, Witrrep, Jr., 44 Brierwood 
Lane, Burlington, Vt. 

Mazur, Wiiuiam J., Jr., 46 Homestead 
St., Manchester, Conn. 

Meacuer, Joun J., 110 Tremont St., Pea- 
body, Mass. 

MENNINGER, FLORIAN F., Box 13, Jericho, 
L.-., N.Y 

Merico, Josepu J., 44 Marshall St., 
Somerville 45, Mass. 

Merrican, Micnaet M., 453 West Main 
St., North Adams, Mass. 

Messencer, Cuarces J., 865 Grant Ave., 
Maywood, New Jersey 

Messer, Joun J., 1709 Dorchester Av., 
Dorchester 24, Mass. 

Meunier, Cuarces E., 
Winooski, Vt. 

Micuaup, Paut J., 361 Flynn Av., Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

Miuisct, Ricuarp E., 
Tuckahoe 7, N. Y. 

Mititer, Donato H., Timberlane, Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 

Mituiot, Donato J., 43 Argyle Av., 
West Hartford, ‘ 

Miiuiot, Georce D., 43 Argyle Av., 
West Hartford, Conn. 

Mitot, Armand O., 268 Lowell St., 
Manchester, N. H. 

Mircuett, Evcene F., 
Winchester, Mass. 

Moeykens, Jutrus V., Pleasant St., Ext., 
Newport, Vt. 

Mour, CuristropuHer A., 525 Sth St., 
Union City, N. J. 

Monroe, Donatp P., 603 Central Av., 


19 Roland Ct., 


70 Manhattan Av., 


11 Cutting St., 


Summit, N. J. 


Moran, Joun T., 486 Pawling Av., Troy, 
te A 

Morin, Vincent C., 116 Oxford St., 
Lewiston, Maine 

Morrissey, JOHN J., 168 Sumpwams Av., 
Babylon, N. Y. 


Moskowirz, GeorcE R., 147-06 77th Rd., 
Flushing 67, N. Y. 
Mozz1, Donatp C., 
Meriden. Conn. 
Mracek, Davip J., 

beth, N. J. 


124 Charles St., 
18 Rankin St., Eliza- 
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MULHOLLAND, JOHN R., 101 Sherman Av., 
New York 34, N. Y. 

Munrogr, Joun S., 36 Hamel St., Lewiston, 
Maine 

Murpny, ALFreD P., Box 151, Canaan, Vt. 

Murpny, Brian T., 34 Turner Place, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Murpuy, Dennis F., Jr., 170 Manning 
St., Hudson, Mass. 

Murpnuy, Tuomas F., 1128 Baker Av., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

MURPHY, THOMAS P., 54 Adam St., Pitts- 
field, Mass. 

Murpny, WivuiiaM P., 59 Fairview Hgts, 
Portland, Conn. 

Murray, Epwarp F., 221 Russell St., 
Everett 49, Mass. 

Murray, WititiAM M., Towne Hill Rd., 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Murtua, Rosert C., 
Baldwin, N. Y. 

Murtna, Tuomas J., 5 Hebert St., Bald- 
win, N. Y. 

Murriz, Georce J., 36 Hillside Rd., 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 


5 Herbert St., 


Nace, JAmes F., Jr., 7 Woodruff St., 
Southington, Conn. 

NAPIER, ALEXANDER J., Qts. No.1-U, 
Murray Av., Fort Totten 59, N. Y. 

Naton, Raymonp P., 189-18 44th Av., 
Flushing, N. Y. 

NauGuTer, Joun J., 18 Hawthorne Av., 
Albany, N. Y. 

NayLor, WiiitAm M., 84 Monroe St., 
Burlington, Vt. 

Nepuew, Joun W., 75 Sailly Av., Platts- 
burgh, N. Y. 

NicHo.son, GeorGE J., 4395 Rosedale Av., 
N.D.G., Montreal 28, P.Q., Can. 

Nicopemo, ANTHONY J., 344 Second St., 


Jersey City, N. J. 
NieseN, Ropverick J., 354 Allen St., 
Hudson, N. Y. 
Novak, JAmes R., 9634 Coyle St., Detroit 
27, Mich. 


Nowak, Freperick E., 22 Burke St., 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 

Novie._o, Dennis R., 2 Marquand Place, 
Pelham, N. Y. 


O’Brien, Cuar es F., 192 East Av., Burling- 
ton Vt. 
O’Brien, JouN H., 9 Bay St., Beverly, Mass. 
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O’Brien, Tuomas B., 166 North Main St., 
St. Albans, Vt. 

O’ConneELL, W1LuiAM A., 38 Dunmoreland 
St., Springfield, Mass. 

O’Connor, Georce Moss., 83 Wolcott 
St., Waterbury 4, Conn. 

O’Connor, Georce Murray., 19 Regina 
Rd., Lynn, Mass. 

O’Connor, Epwin J., 
Holyoke, Mass. 

O’Connor, WILLIAM B., Jr., 33 Chester- 
field Av., Springfield, Mass. 

O’Grapy, P. Trerrence., 258 Lynnfield 
St., Lynn, Mass. 

O’Keere, Micuaer E., St. Rose’s Apt. D, 
St. Michael’s College 

OvenpRowicz, Paut J., 248 Columbia 
St., Adams, Mass. 

O’Mara, Davin K., Summit Av., Central 
Valley, N. Y. 

O’Nett, Leonarp E., 95 
Chelmsford, Mass. 

O’Neiwwt, Kennetu J., 10 Mill St., East- 
hampton, Mass. 

Ortanpo, Artuur C., Route 303, West 
Nyack, N. Y. 

O’Rourke, Tuomas J., 112 Van Reypen 
St., Jersey City 6, N. J. 

O’Suea, Kennetu A., 260 Arleigh Rd., 
Douglaston 63, N. Y. 

O’Suea, Rozsert W., 117-43 220th St., 
Cambria Heights 11, N. Y. 

Ossorne, Leo M., 33 Front St., Standish, 
NY: 

Oue.ietre, Ropert V., 24 Reed Dr., 
Wethersfield, Conn. 

Ouevitetre, THomas H., 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Owen, Tuomas L., Owls Head, New 
York 


126 Pine St., 


High St., 


18 Wall St., 


Paguin, Raymonp A., 311 Pleasant St., 


Bennington, Vt. 

Parse.is, Georce H., 18 Jane St., Closter, 
IN. .Je 

Paterson, Rozsert J., 13 Lafayette Pl., 
Kearny, N. J. 


Parry, Leo P. N., 26 Hood St., Winooski, 
Vt. 

Peacock, Daniet J., 318 Winslow St., 
Watertown, N. Y. 

Pecuam, Micuaret J., 10 Ruby Blvd., 
Scotia, N. Y. 

Pepin, Guy J., 50 DesOrmes St., Drum- 
mondville, P.Q., Canada 
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PELLEGRINE, RopertT E., Ferguson St. & 
Hillcrest Blvd., Phillipsburg, N. J. 

PELLETIER, KENNETH R., 6 Evangeline St., 
Madawaska, Maine 

Peracut, Pau E., 324 South St., Pitts- 
field, Mass. 

PERREAULT, ARTHUR W., 22 Southworth 
St., West Springfield, Mass. 

PHELAN, JosePH P., Rosehill Dr., Armonk, 
Wey. 


Pierce, THeoporE A., 825 Chestnut St., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Piicu, Francais J., 26 Moddy Rd., Hazard- 
ville, Conn. 

PINARD, FRANCIs., 20 Perry St., Barre, Vt. 

Pinarp, Raymonp E., 20 Perry St., Barre 
Vt. 

Pizza, CARMINE A., 
Hudson, N. Y. 

PizzAGALL!, Remo R., 4 San Remo Dr., 
South Burlington, Vt. 

PiassE, Rocer H., 687 Newbury St., 
Springfield 4, Mass. 

Porreca, GeorcE A., 104 Bellevue Terr., 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

Poutre, JEAN G., 16 Cross St., Newport, 


532 Warren St., 


Vt. 
PowEtt, Davin L., 1507 Lawrence St., 
Selma, Ala. 


Powers, Tuomas F., 277 East Center St., 
Lee, Mass. 

Pratt, James L., 112 Lakeview Terr., 
Burlington, Vt. 

PRATT. PAUL i, 
Burlington, Vt. 

Prevost, Prerre L., East Lake George, 
New York 

Proctor, Rosert W., 335 Eddy Glover 
Blvd., New Britian, Conn. 

Pruscuk1, Paut C., St. Catherine’s Apt. 
C, St. Michael’s College 

Puca, Grorce B., 5 William St., Great 
Neck, N. Y. 

Purce.i, J. Micuaet., 161 North Third 
St., Waterford, New York 

PurceLt, Tuomas J., 76 Franklin St., 
Meriden, Conn. j 


112 Lakeview Terr., 


Quiros, Pepro P., Ciudadela Calderon 
Munoz No. 160, San Jose, Costa Rica 


Raas, FABIAN J., 284 Mott Av., Lawrence, 
N. Y. 

Raas, GeorGE J., 132 Broadway, Beth- 
page, N. Y. 


Ramsay, Eric G., 
Bay Shore, N. Y. 
Raucci, Paut J., 2 Madison Av., Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 

Reavy, MicHaet J., 38 Engrem Av., 
Rutland, Vt. 

REDDAN, JOHN R., 25 Camp Av., Trenton 
BY pl & 

Rrep, GERARD E., Jr., 22 Hobomack Rd., 
Quincy, Mass. 

REGAN, Paut J., Potsdam Canton Rd., 
Potsdam, N. Y. 

ReIHER, JosEPH J., 301 Hempstead Av., 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. 

Remtty, JosepH P., 10 Imperial St., 
Winooski, Vt. 

Remtty, Micuaert T., 80 South Allen St., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Ricca, ADRIAN E., 34 
Baldwin, N. Y. 

Rice, Rospert W., Jr., Box 12, West- 
minster, Vt. 

Ricutski, Davip R., 
Stamford, Conn. 

RicKARD, Epwarp J., 46 Lake Shore 
Blvd., Massapequa, N. Y. 

Ritey, TERRANCE J., Arlington, Vermont 

Rivarp, Maurice R., 906 West End Av., 
Newport, Vt. 

Roacu, Joun P., Jr., 15 Kent Rd., Glen 
Rock, N. J. 

Ross, Joun E., Hardwick, Vermont 

Ropinson, Curran A., Putney, Vermont 

RocEnski, Epwarp P., 9 East South St., 
Hanover, New Hampshire 

Rooney, BernArD H., 36 Mount Vernon 
St., Newport, Vt. 

Rooney, WittiaM M., 59 West Side Av., 
Freeport, N. Y. 

Rowan, JosePpu E., 
Thornwood, N. Y. 

Roy, ALAN F., 54 Fairfax Rd., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Ruccrero, Micwaet J., 53 Colonial Dr., 
Farmingdale, L.I., N. Y. 

RusELowskI, PeTer P., 27 Adeline Av., 
Bristol, Conn. 

Ryan, Ricuarp G., 13 Lake St., Chateau- 
gay, N. Y. 

Ryan, Tuomas F., 22 Curtis Terr., Pitts- 
field, Mass. 


12 Gladstone Av., 


Lakeside Dr., 


19 Scofield Av., 


909 Linda Av., 


SaBATASO, JosEPH L., 37 Howard Av., 
Rutland, Vt. 

SABOURIN, EpcarR G., 83 Shepard St., 
Winooski, Vt. 
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St. Peter, Ratpu O., 10 Charles St., 
Burlington, Vt. 

St. Perers, JouN E., 33 Poirier Pl., Burling- 
ton, Vt. 
SaLvato, ANTHONY R., 16 Gregory Blvd., 
Norwalk, Conn. 
SALZILLO, RICHARD 
Milldale, Conn. 
SANFORD, RosBerT T., 386 Swains Pond 
Av., Melrose, Mass. 

Sansoucy, JOHN C., 17 Allen St., Massena, 
Way; 

SARTORELLI, FRANK., Sheldon Springs, Vt. 

SASSEVILLE, ALBERT L., 110 Sabattus St., 
Lewiston, Maine 

SCARLATELLI, FREDERICK J., 84 Bank St., 
North Attleboro, Vt. 

ScHOEN, JOHN J., 33 Woodland Av., Port 
Chester, N. Y. 

ScHRYVER, STEPHEN T., 36 Waverly Av., 
Lynbrook, N. Y. 

ScHWENK, Rospert A., 685 Wolf’s Lane, 
Pelham Manor, N. Y. 

Scott, Harrison F., 323 Champlain Av., 
Ticonderoga, N. Y. 

SENECAL, RoBeRT.E., 252 Old Mill Rd., 
Shrewsbury, Mass. 

Sessa, Henry J., 197 Staaf Lane, West- 
mirys LL. aN. Y. 

SHANLEY, JAMES J., 77 Eton Rd., Garden 
City, L.1.; N. Y. 

SHAUGHNESSY, WILLIAM L., 93 Euclid Av., 
Albany, N. Y. 

SHea, Corneius J., 181 Elizabeth St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

SHEA, Rosert J., 21 North Main St., 
Florence, Mass. 

SHEA, THomas M., 76 Maplewood Av., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

SHEIBANI, RexA., 76 Shahabad, Zahirolas- 
lam, Teheran, Iran 

SHEEHAN, WILLIAM A., St. Catherine’s 
Apt. A, St. Michael’s College 

SHERIDAN, Puiip F., 547 Main St., Stone- 
ham 30, Mass. 

SHERIDAN, THomAs H., 3428 Hawthorne 
Dr., South Wantagh, L.I., N. Y. 

SHERLOCK, DANIEL J., 10 Savoid St., Lodi, 
Pad F 

SictttAno, Net O., 5846 Carlton Way, 
Hollywood, Calif. 

SmmARD, Rosert W, 11 
Burlington, Vt. 

Smvmpson, Rosert E., 190 Kent St., Albany, 
Ne Xs 


M., Norton S&t., 


Clymer St., 
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Sinnott, Gerorce J., Jr., Shelburne, 


Vermont 
StinnoTT, JoHun W., 3406 Hudson Blvd., 
Jersey City 7, N. J. 
SKERNESKI, WILLIAM., 120 Malletts Bay 
Av., Winooski, Vt. 
SMILGIN, GERALD J., 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
SmitH, Burton H., 6 Alpine Hgts, Hard- 
wick, Vt. 

Smitu, Eucene D., R.F.D. No. 2, Box 125, 
Easthampton, Conn. 

SmitH, JAMes S., 254 Main St., Winooski, 
Vt. 

Smiru, Joun P., St. Rose’s Apt. B, St. 
Michael’s College 

SmyrskI, RicHarD H., 38 Blanchard Av., 
West Rutland, Vt. 

Soucy, Joun J., 24 Locust Rd., Methuen, 
Mass. 

SpeELLAcy, Francis J., 76 Osborne Terr., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Spina, Pumire M., 90 Mary St., Valley 
Stream, N. Y. 

SPINDLER, JoHN F., 65 Park St., Spring- 
field, Vt. 

SPRAFKE, DonaLp F., 115 Franklin St., 
Meriden, Conn. 

Sprinc, Joun A., JR., 359 Eddy Glover 
Blvd., New Britian, Conn. 

SpycHarsky, JosepH S., 343 Broadway, 
Carle Place, L.I.,.N.rY. 

STAFFIER, Pau C., 19 Breed St., East 
Boston 28, Mass. 

STANGLE, JOHN B., Jr., 118 Overbrook Rd., 
West Hartford, Conn. 

STANKARD, JOHN C., 
Waltham 54, Mass. 

STANNARD, GERALD C., 190 Housatonic 
S* , Lenox, Mass. 

STARR, BERNARD F., 23 Maple Av., Barre, 
Vt. 

STEELE, FrANcIs J., 135 Richmond Av., 
Worcester, Mass. 

STEELE, JoHnN W., JR., 9733 Bexhill Dr., 
Kensington, Md. 

Stevens, JouN E., 27 4% Leclair St., Winoo- 
ski, Vt. 

STEVENS, JOHN L., 87 Lincoln Av., Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y.. 

STEWART, JOHN C,. Cuttingsville, Vermont 

Srotr1, Ronatp J., 70 Oak Ridge Rd., 
Waterbury, Conn. 

SrrANG, Rosert J., 415 East Main St., 
Malone, N. Y. 


248 Market St., 


28 Howard St., 


ah 
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STREETER, Lincoun H. J., Mill St., Lenox- 
dale, Mass. 

STREFELER, Davin H., 163 Lincoln Av., 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Swan, Henry B., Main St., Haverhill, N. H 

SwEENEY, JouHn H. M., 36 Hunting Hill 
Av., Middletown, Conn. 

SzeENDRODI, GEoRGE., 16 DeMott Av., 
Clifton, N. J. 


TARLETON, ALBERT E., 432 Meadowbrook 
Av., Ridgewood, N. J. 

TARLETON, BRIAN L., 432 Meadowbrook 
Av., Ridgewood, N. J. 

TATERONIS, ARTHUR A., 52 Laurel St., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Tavo.tacct, JosepH M., 475 Kimball Av., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Taytor, Francis M., Larchmont Gables, 
Larchmont, N. Y. 

TayLor, Joun T., 264 Marietta Av., 
Hawthorne, N. Y. 

Trenoza, STANLEY F., 105 Wallace Row, 
Wallingford, Conn. 

TeRINO, JERRY A., 41 North Elm St., 
White River Jct., Vt. 

Tessier, Louts C., 314 North St., Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

TessIER, WARREN L., 29A Collins Park, 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

THERRIEN, Rospert L., 93 Walnut Av., 
Floran Park, N. Y. 

TieRNEY, JAMES M., 87 Townsend Av., 
New Haven, Conn. 

Tittey, Rosert S., 96 Hungerford Terr., 
Burlington, Vt. 

Timmons, Rospert E., 146 Grand St., 
Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Tinney, RicHARD W., Danby, Vermont 

Toxin, JAmes J., JR., 86 New York Av., 
Bergenfield, N. J. 

Torpa, Arex S., Box 168, Greenfield 
Center, N. Y. 

TorykIAN, RicHarpD P., 54 South Forest 
Av., Rockville Center, N. Y. 

Toussaint, Davin N., 95 Fifth Av., Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. 

TrujILLo Castro, JuAN G., Candelaria- 
Tenerife (Canary Islands), Spain 
Tyter, Vincent D., 170 Loomis St., 

Burlington, Vt. 


VALLEE, RAymonpD L., 261 Webster St., 
Lewiston, Maine 


VANDERWHEEL, Bro. RICHARD L., Senior 
Hall, St. Michael’s College 

Varcas, JosepH H., III., 90 Harrington 
Av., Rutland, Vt. 

VaroL, Joun E., 12 William St., New 
Hyde Park, N. Y. 

VARRICCHIONE, Puitie E., 78 Pine St., 
Burlington, Vt. 

VAssEL, Raymond C., 45-08 196th St., 
Flushing 58, N. Y. 

VEILLETTE, PETER D., 64 Meadowbrook 
Rd., West Hartford, Conn. 

VENO, JOHN J., 73 Forest St., Rutland, Vt. 

VitLtont, Dominic A., 9 Macomb St., 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 

VINCENT, Rozert J., Mooers, New York 

VIOLETTE, Puiu E., 458 Main St., Van 
Buren, Maine 

VotckHausen, Rosert L., Gate House, 
Lawrence Farms, East, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

VonSretina, Ronatp E., 114 Sacandaga 
Rd., Scotia 2, N. Y. 


WALLAcE, JAMEs B., 5 Poplar St., Ipswich, 
Mass. 

WALLACE, WILLIAM J., 5 Poplar St., Ipswich 
Mass. 

WatsH, ‘Trmotuy E., 
Woburn, Mass. 

WatsH, Tuomas A., 41 Harding Av., 
Adams, Mass. 

Watson, JosePH R., Middle Av., Mexico, 
Maine 

Weaver, Joun G., 382 King St., Port 
Chester, N. Y. 

WEBER, RupotpH J., Clinton Corners, 
Dutchess County, N. Y. 

WHALEN, Epwarp R., 
Winooski, Vt. 

WuitTBREAD, THomas V., 315 West Hudson 
St., Long Beach, N. Y. 

Wuite, Epwarp C., 50 Herbert St., 
Milford, Conn. 

Waite, WiLiiamM D., 
Stockbridge, Mss. 

WIERCISZEWSKI, ALBERT J., 624 Grove St., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Wixkins, Dorsey E., 
Newark, N. J. 

WILLARD, JAMEs M., P.O. Box 27, Delhi, 
Nowe 

Wiuiams, Davin K., 173-24 Croydon Rd., 
Jamaicass27 NAY. 

Witutrams, Rosert F., 110 College St., 
Burlington, Vt. 


7 Traverse St., 


230 Main St., 


183 Lenox’ Rd., 


202 Avon Av., 
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Wiiuic, WILLIAM P., 37 Wendom Rd., 
Albany 3, N. Y. 

WIMETTE, HAROLD J., 64 Hungerford Terr., 
Burlington, Vt. 

WINCHELL, CHARLES J., St. Monica’s Apt. 
A, St. Michael’s College 

Wise, Bro. RussELt F., Senior Hall, St. 
Michael’s College 

Wyman, JouN J., Arlington, Vermont 


Younc, WiiuiaM E., P.O. Box 242, Brush- 
ton NAY, 
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ZEITLER, RicHArD H., 215 Alexander St., 
Newark, N. J. 

ZEMANICK, Bro. JOHN J., Senior Hall, St. 
Michael’s College 

ZIEGLER, GEORGE A., 85 Lewis Place, 
Hempstead, L.I., N. Y. 

ZULUAGA, FERNANDO N., Ave. Iro Cen- 
tenario No. 6-39, Cali, Colombia, S. A. 

ZURLO, JoHN H., 65 Church St., Cham- 
plain, N. Y. 


SUMMER SESSION 1957 


BROTHER ALBERT, C.S.V., Ecole Secondaire 
de Lachute, Lachute Mills, P.Q., Can. 

BROTHER ALBERT JOSEPH, F.I.c., Notre 
Dame Institute, Alfred, Me. 

BROTHER ALEXISE ERNEST, s.c., Cor Jesu 
Terr., Pascoag, R.I. 

BROTHER WILLIAM A. ALLERDING, S.S.J., 


Epiphany College, Newburg, N. Y. 
BROTHER AMBROSE, s.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 


BROTHER ARMAND, s.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 

BROTHER ARNOLD, s.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 

BROTHER WiLBuR J. ATWOOD, 5S.5.J., 
Epiphany College, Newburg, N. Y. 

BROTHER AvuGusTus, F.I.c., Notre Dame 
Institute, Alfred, Me. 

BROTHER WILLIAM BARNES, S.S.J., Epiphany 
College, Newburg, N. Y. 


BrotHer Benoit-GeorGeE, F.1.c., Ecole 
St. Leon, Cowansville, P.Q., Can. 

BROTHER BERCHMANS, S.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 


BROTHER BERNARD, s.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 

BROTHER BERNARDINE, S.C., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 

BROTHER BERTRAND, 8.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 

BROTHER Bosco, s.c., 
Pascoag, R. I. 

BroTHER Rosert F. Bowen, s.s.J., Epiph- 
any College, Newburg, N. Y. 

BROTHER CHARLES-LEO, sS.C., 
Terr., Pascoag, R. I. 

BROTHER CHRISTIAN, s.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 

BROTHER CHRISTOPHER, 
Terr., Pascoag, R. I. 


Cor Jesu Terr., 


Cor Jesu 


6.0.54 Cor.,.Jesu 


BROTHER CLARENCE, s.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 


Pascoag, R. I. 
BROTHER WILLIAM J. COWARD, S.S.J., 
Epiphany College, Newburg, N. Y. 


BROTHER Henry E. Dickson, s.s.j., Epiph- 
any College, Newburg, N. Y. 

BROTHER DONALD, s.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 

BROTHER WILLIAM J. DUGGAN, S.S.J., 
Epiphany College, Newburg N. Y. 

BROTHER Epcar, F.I.c., Mt. Assumption 
Institute, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

BROTHER Epmonp, s.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 


Pascoag, R. I. 

BROTHER EMILE, s.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 

BROTHER EMILIEN, s.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 


BROTHER RAWLIN B. ENETTE, S.S.J., Epiph- 
any College, Newburg, N. Y. 

BROTHER EPHREM, F.1.c., St. Louis de 
Gonzague, Port au Prince, Haiti 

BROTHER ERNEST, s.c., Cor Jesu ‘Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 

BROTHER Euc.ip, s.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 

BROTHER EuGENE J. FARRELL, S.s.J., Epiph- 
any College, Newburg, N. Y. 

BROTHER FELIX, Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 

BROTHER FRANCIS XAVIER, Ss. C., Cor Jesu 
Terr., Pascoag, R. I. 

BROTHER GABRIEL, s.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 

BROTHER GABRIELI, F.1.c., St. Louis de 
Gonzague, Port au Prince, Haiti 
BROTHER GAETON, 8.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 

Pascoag, R. I. 
BROTHER GERARD-MAGELLA, S.c., Cor Jesu 
Terr., Pascoag, R. I. 


S.C., 
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BROTHER GILBERT, s.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 
BROTHER GILES, 
Pascoag, R. I. 
BROTHER GOoONzAGA, s.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 

BroTHER GREGORY, s.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 

BROTHER CHARLES A. HALL, s.s.J., Epiph- 
any College, Newburg, N. Y. 

‘BROTHER ELBertT F. Harris, s.s.J., Epiph- 
any College, Newburg, N. Y. 


s.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 


BROTHER HENRI-ALFRED, F.I.c., College 
de Enfant Jesus, Tracy (Richelieu), 
P.Q., Candada 

BroTHER HeErmas, s.c., Cor Jesu ‘Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 

BroTHER Herve, s.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 


BrRoTHER HERVEY, F.I.c., Blvd. Davignon, 
Cowansille, P.Q., Can. 
BROTHER IRENEE, s.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 


Pascoag, R. I. 

BROTHER JEAN Mari, s.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 

BROTHER JOHN DAMIAN, S.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 


BROTHER JOHN GILBERT, s.c., Cor Jesu 
Terr., Pascoag, R. I. 

BROTHER JOHN Loults, s.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 

BROTHER JOsE RAMON., 1855 est rue Rachel, 
Montreal, P.Q., Can. 

BROTHER JOsEPH M. Messina, s.8.J., Epiph- 
any College, Newburg, N. Y. 

BROTHER JusTIN, s.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 

BROTHER LAURENT, s.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 
BROTHER LEONARD-EUGENE, F.I.C., 
Mennais College, Alfred, Me. 
BROTHER LEOPOLD, s.c., Mt. St. Charles 
Academy, Woonsocket, R. I. 

BroTHER Linus, s.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 

BrRoTHER LIONEL, s.c., College Sacre 
Coeur, Victoriaville, P.Q. 

BROTHER Louls-ARTHUR, s.c., 918 Broad 
St., Central Falls, R. I. 

BROTHER Louts-GERMAIN, s.c., Salmon 
Lake Cont. Matapedia, P.Q., Can. 

BroTHER Loulis-JULEs, s.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 

BroTHER Lucian, s.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 


La- 


BROTHER LUCIEN JEAN, F.1.c., St. Louis de 
Gonzague, Port au Prince, Haiti 

BROTHER LUKE-ALBERT, 8.c., Cor Jesu 
Terr., Pascoag, R. I. 

BrotTHER LuKE-LIONEL, s.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 

BROTHER EUGENE A. MARINO, s.s.J., Epiph- 
any College, Newburg, N. Y. 

BROTHER Mark BENEDICT, s.c., Cor Jesu 
Terr., Pascoag, R. I. 

BROTHER MATTHEW, s.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 

BroTHeR Matruas, s.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 

BROTHER MICHAEL, s.c., P.O. Box 668, 
Bathurst, N. B., Can. 

BROTHER NIcHOLAS, s.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 

BROTHER PATRICK, s.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 

BROTHER Puniip, s.c., Mt. St. 
Academy, Woonsocket, R. I. 

BROTHER JAMES QUINLAN, S.S.J., Epiph- 
any College, Newburg, N. Y. 

BROTHER RAYNOLD, s.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 

BROTHER JosePH C. Razza,s .s.J., Epiph- 
any College, Newburg, N. Y. 


Charles 


BROTHER REAL, s.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 

BROTHER Remi, s.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 

BROTHER RENE, s.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 


BRoTHER RopsertT, s.c., 151 South St., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

BROTHER RosBERT Louis, F.1.c., 555 Eastern 
Av., Fall River, Mass. 

BROTHER ROLAND, F.1.c., Mt. Assumption 
Institute, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

BROTHER RONALD, s.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 

BROTHER Puiuip J. St. AMAND, S$.s.J., Epiph- 
any College, Newburg, N. Y. 

BROTHER SAMUEL, s. c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 

BROTHER SIMEON, S.C., 
Pascoag, R. I. 

BROTHER SIMEON, s.c., Sacred Heart 
College, Victoriaville, P.Q. 

BROTHER SIMEON JOSEPH, F.1.c., LaMennais 
College, Alfred, Maine 

BROTHER STANISLAS, s.c., Cor. Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 

BROTHER THEOPHANE, S.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 


Cor Jeva" -Terr:, 
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BROTHER URBAN, s.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. © 

BROTHER VICTORIAN, S.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 

BROTHER WALTER, s.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag, R. I. 

BROTHER XAVIER, Ss.c., Cor Jesu Terr., 
Pascoag. R. I. 


SIsTER AGNES MaArIE, F.C.S.P., 287 Eleanor 
St., Montreal 3, P. Q., Can. 

SISTER AIMEE of the Sacred Heart, F.c.s.P., 
St. Vincent de Paul School, Man- 
chester, N. H. 

SISTER ALBERT JOSEPH, F.C.S.P., 253 Lake 
Av., Manchester, N. H. 

SISTER ALEXIS HENRY, F.C.S.P., St. Johns- 
bury Hosp., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
SIsTER ANN CELINE, F.C.S.P., St. 

Convent, Winooski, Vt. 

SisTfER ANN MILpRED, 0.P., 37 Park St., 
Fall River, Mass. 

SISTER BERNADETTE, D.C.S.H.J., 
Heart Convent, Newport, Vt. 

SISTER CELINE, O.P. 37 Park St., Fall River, 
Mass. 

SisTER EstuHer Lucy, F.c.s.P., St. Joseph’s 
Orphanage, Burlington, Vt. 

SISTER FRANCIS XAVIER, F.C.S.P., St. Louis 
Convent, Winooski, Vt. 

SIsTER GERTRUDE, O.P., 100 Cornelia St., 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 

SIsTER GILLes-MaRIE, 0.P., 37 Park St., 
Fall River, Mass. 

SisTER LoulsE, F.C.S.P., St. 
Hosp., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
SISTER MADELINE-CELINE, F.C.S.P., St. 
Johnsbury Hosp., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
SIsTER Marie CHRISTILLA, P.M., Lowell 

Rd., Hudson, N. H. 

SIsTER MARIE-DE-LA-GRACE, P.O.M., 15 
Chapel St., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

SISTER MARIE DE LA SAGESSE, P.M., 
Notre Dame H. S., Hudson, N. H. 

SIsTER Marte Louts DE Jesus P.o.M., R.F.D. 
No. 4, Fort Kent, Maine 

SisTER MARIE ROBERT, 0.S.U., 14 Went- 
worth St., Sanford, Me. 

SIsTER Mary AssuMPTA, F.C.S.P., St. 
Johnsbury Hosp., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

SisTER Mary BARBARA, 8S.S.J., 194 North 
St., Bennington, Vt. 

SIsTER Mary BAasILIA, R.S.M., Mt. St. 
Mary Academy, Burlington, Vt. 

SisTER Mary CELESTINE, R.S.M., Mt. St. 
Mary Academy, Burlington, Vt. 


Louis 


Sacred 


Johnsbury 
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SisTER Mary CurisTINE, 8.s.J., 194 North 
St., Bennington, Vt. 

StisTER Mary Denis, R.S.M., Mt. St. Mary 
Academy, Burlington, Vt. 

SisTER Mary Dominic, r.s.M., Mt. St. 
Mary Academy, Burlington, Vt. 

SistER Mary GReEGorY, R.S.M., Mt. St. 
Mary Academy, Burlington, Vt. 

SisTER Mary JULIETTE, 0.P., 37 Park St., 
Fall River, Mass. 

SisTER Mary MarGareT, 8.8.J.,. Mt. St. 
Joseph Convent, Rutland, Vt. 

SisTER Mary MICHELINE, R.S.M., Mt. St. 
Mary Academy, Burlington, Vt. 

SisTER Mary of the IMMACULATE HEART, 
p.o.M., 142 Regan St., Gardner, Mass. 

SisTER Mary of Str. Apa of the ANGELS, 
c.s.c., 71 Chestunt St., Nashua, N. H. 

SisTER Mary of St. JEANNE Of ANGELS, 
c.s.c., 181 Hall St., Manchester, N. H. 

SisTER Mary of the SACRED HEART, F.C.S.P., 
Providence Hosp., Chandler, P. Q., 
Gaspe So. 

SisteER Mary PascHan, R.S.M., Mt. St. 
Mary Academy, Burlington, Vt. 

SisTER Mary PAULINE, 0.8.U., 110 Silver St., 
Waterville, Me. 

SistER Mary PAuLing, s.s.J., Little Flower 
Convent, Bennington, Vt. 

SisTER Mary St. Lucy oF SCOTLAND, C.S.C., 
1932 Decelles St., St. Laurent, Mon- 
treal, P.Q. 

SisTER Mary SOLANGE, 0.8.U., Mt. Merici 
Convent, Waterville, Me. 

SIsTER MARY VERONICA, S.S.J., Convent 
Av., Rutland, Vt. 

SisTER Mary VIRGINIA, R.S.M., Mt. St. 
Mary Academy, Burlington, Vt. 

SisTER Mrrian TERESA, 8$.S.J., Mt. St. 
Joseph Convent, Rutland, Vt. 

SIsTER ROBERT OF JESUS, D.C.S.H., St. 
Mary’s Academy, Champlain, N. Y. 

SisTER RODRIQUEZ, F.C.S.P., 3725 St. Denis 
St., Montreal, .P. Q., Can. 

SisTER ST. ALFRED OF THE SAVIOUR, C.N.D., 
5456 Cote St. Antoine Rd., Montreal, 
FP. , 

SisteER St. ANN MARGARET, G.N.D., 5456 
Cote St. Antoine Rd., Montreal, P. Q. 

SistER St. BEATRICE, C.N.D., 4 Brebeuf, 
Granby, P. Q., Canada 

SisTER St. JEANNE OF FRANCE, P.M., 17 
St. John St., West Warwick, R. I. 

SisteER St. Kevin Martz, c.n.D., Villa 
Barlow Convent, St. Albans, Vt. 


TIS 
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SisTER STE. Marig-Rosine, P.M., Notre 
Dame School, Berlin, N. H. 

SIsTER ST. MICHAEL, s.s.J., Mt. St. Joseph 
Convent, Rutland, Vt. 

SIisTER St. PETER oF ROSARY, C.N.D, 
Marianapolis College, Montreal, P. Q., 
Can. 

SISTER St. SAMUEL MARTYR, G.N.D., 
Notre Dame School, Huntingdon, P. Q., 
Can. 


Bassie, Leon F., 16 Platt St., Swanton, Vt. 

BaLpwin, Mary N., Montpelier, Vermont 

Barr, JAMES H., Jr., 30 Fairlawn Av., 
Albany, N. Y. 

BEAUCHEMIN, PAuL R., 170 Franklin St., 
Winooski, Vt. 

BERNIER, PAut E., Jr., 74 Portland St., 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Berry, ANN., 3 King St., Vergennes, Vt. 

BILLInGs, KENNETH E., R.F.D. No. 1, 
Milton, Vt. 

BoucHEer, LucttteE M., 22614 Pearl St., 
Burlington, Vt. 

BouFFARD, Rev. Paut E., St. Monica’s 
Rectory, Barre, Vt. 

BounTREss, GEORGE W., South Summit 
St., Essex Junction, Vt. 

Bruno, PAsQuaLe N., St. Michael’s Apt., 
Winooski, Vt. 

ByRNnE, WILLIAM., 104 Strongs Av., Rut- 
land, Vt. 


CAMERON, DoroTHEA M., 106 East Allen 
St., Winooski, Vt. 

CAMPBELL, NorMAND C., 
St., Winooski, Vt. 

CANNIZZARO, CorraApbo F., 128 Park St., 
Burlington, Vt. 

CASILE, CARMEN J., 43 Mellon Av., Troy, 
N. Y 


28 Manseau 


CHIACCHIARI, MAuREEN M., 14 South 
Union St., Burlington, Vt. 

Ciorr1, Atronso M., 32 Easterly Av., 
Rutland, Vt. 

Ciancy, Joun G., Box 116, Stonybrook, 
Lan. ve 

CoTTerR, Frank J., 
Mineville, N. Y. 


315 Federal St., 


D’AcostiIno, RrEv. LORENZO, S.S.E., St. 
Michael’s College, Winooski, Vt. 

Dauton, HELEN V., 20 Hoyt St., St. 
Albans, Vt. 


Devane, JAmes H., 44 Oakwood St., 
Albany 8, N. Y. 

Devaney, Paut L., St. Michael’s Apt., 
Winooski, Vt. 

Doyie, Joun J., 39 Roslawn Av., Troy, 
N. Y. ; 

Duccan, MicuaeL M., 91 Colebourne 
Rd., Rochester 9, N. Y. 

Dupuy, Betsy M., 8 Roland Ct.,Winooski, 
Vt. 


Eaton, Lawrence E., 1518 Peoples Av., 
Troy, N. Y. 

ERMAN, Ramon A., T1-20 13th St., W., 
Panama City, Panama 


FaLton, ALEXANDER E., 503 Avenue A., 
Bayonne, N. J. 

Ferrick, Denis E., 42-15 Elbertson St., 
Elmhurst, N. Y. 

Fisk, Neix., 17 Pont St., Great Neck, N. Y. 

Firzpatrickx, Neit., 311 Main St., Mata- 
wan, N. J. 

Firzstmonps, Mary P., 148 Dodds Ct., 
Burlington, Vt. 

FLeminc, Francis H., 65 Church St., 
North Adams, Mass. 

FLiynn, Raymonp A., JR., 4355 Martha 
Av., Bronx, N. Y. 

Fo.ey, Rev. JAMes F., St. Mark’s Rectory, 
Burlington, Vt. 

FortieR, Denise J., 30 Grenwood Av., 
Winthrop, Mass. 


GAMELIN, Lucite A., 128 Bellevue St., 
Winooski, Vt. 
GANDER, JOHN., 7 Rosemont St., Albany, 


GarclA-Torres, ARTuRO., Carlos Fer- 
nandez No. 3, Col del Valle, Mexico 
City, Mex. 

Gaynor, CATHERINE F., 22 Mansfield PI., 
Rutland, Vt. 

Gaynor, JOHN J., 28 Meadowlawn Av., 
Troy, N. Y. 

GrcEwicz, GERTRUDE E., Box 303, Shel- 
burne, Vt. 

Geno, Tuomas H., 
Proctor, Vt. 

Griccs, Wirt D., 18A University Hgts, 
Burlington, Vt. 

GuTCHELL, GARY A., 44 Brierwood Lane, 

- Burlington, Vt. 


5 Reynolds Av., 
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HANLEy, Raymonp H., 70 Driscoll Av., 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. 

Hart, Joun L., 33 Charles St., South 
Burlington, Vt. 

Hicxry, Joun E., 56 Ridgewood Terr., 
Northampton, Mass. 


Hosen, Rozert J., 34 North Main St., 


St. Albans, Vt. 

Hocan, Artuur R., Jr., 6214 West 
Spring St., Winooski, Vt. 

Hossen, Joun J., 411 Elm St., East Long- 
meadow, Mass. 

Hoop, Jane L., 66 Second Av., Westwood, 
N. J. 

Hoorry, Daniet G., 1908 Burdett Av., 
Troy, N. Y. 

Hur.ey, JosepH W., 19A University Hgts, 
Burlington, Vt. 


KAVANAGH, JAMES D., 249 Winthrop Av., 
New Haven, Conn. 

Keerre, BERNARD J., 6 East St., Waterbury, 
Vt. 

Ketiy, Vincent P., 129 Stoddard Av., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

KENNEDY, JOHN J., 5 
Albans, Vt. 

Kincston, Joun W., 8 Hillside Pl., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

KuupreL, ALBERTINE L., 815 South St., 
Dalton, Mass. 

Knicut, Harry R., 415 St. Paul St., 
Burlington, Vt. 

Kornecay, Mrs. A. O., 110 Short St., 
Mt. Olive, N. C. 


Brown Av., St. 


LACcHARITE, NorMAN J., 3 East Allen St., 
Winooski, Vt. 

LAMBERT, Denis E., 
Winooski, Vt. 

LanziLLo, Janice D., 52 Lafayette St., 
Rutland, Vt. 

Lreamy, JAmes P., Jr., 328 Main St., West 
Rutland, Vt. 

Lucas, Joun H., St. Michael’s College, 
Winooski, Vt. 


285 Weaver St., 


McCautey, JAmes G., 12 Chatsworth Av., 
Larchmont, N. Y. 

McKenziz, JANE G., 31 Elmwood Av., 
Burlington, Vt. 

McMauon, Rev. FRancis X.,  5.S.E., 
St. Michael’s College, Winooski, Vt. 
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McNutty, Dean E., 515 Main St., Port- 
land, Conn. 

MALONEY, JOSEPH G., 
Peekskill, N. Y. 

MAYETTE, WILIFRED, JR., 44 Brierwood 
Lane, Burlington, Vt. 

MEREDITH, Mrs. Douctas., 104 E. State 
St., Montpelier, Vt. 

Murray, Wiiu1AM M., Towne Hill Rd., 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Myers, Betry JANE., 50 East Allen St., 
Winooski, Vt. 

Myrick, Paut J., 118 Washington St., 
Marlboro, Mass. 


Putman Park, 


NEPHEW, JOHN W., 75 Sailly Av., Platts- 
burg, N. Y. 

Noonan, Roserr_ J., 
Burlington, Vt. 

Now.LanD, HeEten F., 1560 Spear St., 
South Burlington, Vt. 


37 Scarff Av., 


O’Connor, JAmes T., 110 Messenger St., 
St. Albans, Vt. 

O’KeEeEre, MicHaAEL E., St. 
College Apt., Winooski, Vt. 

O’NEILL, Eucrene, P., 46 Mansion St., 
Winooski, Vt. 

OpprersporFF, Hans., Hawk Hill, Wake- 
field, R. I. 

Osmun, Francis H., 368 Main St., Burling- 
ton, Vt. 


Michael’s 


Parvin, C. Ropert., 3 Spruce St., Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

Patry, MARIELLE A., 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 

PLANTE, Patricta., 82 Lake Av., 
Orchard Beach, Me. 


102 Court St., 


Old 


Reitty, Joseph P., 10 Imperial St., 
Winooski, Vt. 

RENAuD, GEMMA I., Hardwick, Vt. 

Rojas, Maria C., Cuartel Boliva, San 
Cristobal, Edo. Tachira, Vene. 

Rooney, MArRGARET., R.F.D. No. 4, 


St. Albans, Vt. 


St. Peters, Joun E., 33 Poirier PI., 
Burlington, Vt. 
SABBARESI, ANTOINETTE M., 459 Haw- 


thorn St., Brooklyn 3, N. Y. 
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SALZILLO, RicHARD M., Norton St., Mill- 
dale, Conn. 

Suaw, Peter P., R.F.D. No. 3, Box 80, 
Guilford, Vt. 

SHEA, Ropert J., 21 North Main St., 
Florence, Mass. 

Srrors, EsTeLie I., St. Francois So., Ma- 
dawaska, N. B., Can. 

SmiruH, Joun P., St. 
Winooski, Vt. 

SPEAR, WILLIAM R., 19 School St., North- 
field, Vt. 

Stack, Leo V., C/o Noonan, Shelburne, 
Vt. 

STANKIEWICz, Rev. JOHN A., 5S.S.E., Car- 
dinal Mindzenty H. S., Dunkirk, N. Y. 

STEVENS, JOHN E., 31 Leclair St., Winooski, 
Vt. 


Michael’s Apt., 


TasETANO, Paut M., 225 Mapel St., 


Burlington, Vt. 


Toomey, WILLIAM., 264 Grove St., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 


UnpvERWoop, RicHARD J., 


1569 Spear 
St., Burlington, Vt. ; 


VARTULI, DomiInic., 
Winooski, Vt. 
VILLEMAIRE, CLAIRE A., Milton, Vermont 


127. Hickok St., 


WHALEN, EDWARD., 230 Main St., Winoo- 
ski, Vt. 

WHALEN, Powe. J., 305 South Union 
St., Burlington, Vt. 

WINCHELL, CHARLES J., St. 
Apt., Winooski, Vt. 


Michael’s 


ZAK, Martua E., 88 High St., Turners 
Falls, Mass. 
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REGISTRATION STATISTICS 


1957-58 
New York 241 
Vermont 173 
Massachusetts 143 
Connecticut Ee 
New Jersey oye) 
Maine ibe 14 
New Hampshire . 8 
Maryland . ] 
Rhode Island 2 
Alabama . ] 
California . ] 
Pennsylvania . 4 
Ohio ] 
Michigan . 3 
OUTSIDE THE U. S. A. 

British Guiana ] 
Iran 2 
Spain . ys 
Canada 3 
China . 
Costa Rica l 
Colombia 2 
Mexico 2 
Panama 2 
ES 

Summer Session 1957 Was Saas ee 309 
Beer dremession 105 7-obws ies oe rete Loe) Ener ee, 1 Ug 735 
1,044 
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Degrees and Honors Awarded 
June 3, 1957 


ASSOCIATE IN ARTS 


June 3, 1957 
Lloyd Leonard Bailey 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
January 31, 1957 
John Dennis Igo 
MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


August 3, 1956 
William Harold Timbers 


MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


June 3, 1957 
Francis Leon Robillard 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


June 3, 1957 
George Lloyd Nolan John Alexander Sully 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


June 4, 1957 
Paul Emile Messier (Sociology) Robert Francis Tierney (Sociology) 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


January 31, 1957 
Louis Andrew Dursi (Sociology) George Clement Little (English) 
Thomas George Sorrell (Mathematics) 


MASTER OF ARTS IN TEACHING 


August 3, 1956 
Brother George Ernest (Bernard), s,c. William Watson Doe, Jr. 
Brother Charles Albert (Dubé), s.c. Brother Louis Marcel (Dumais), s.c. 
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DEGREES AND HONORS AWARDED 


MASTER OF ARTS IN TEACHING 


David Clifford Carver 
Edward Patrick Markey 
Brother Benedict (Roy), s.c. 


Lawrence Edward Drew 
Brother Claude (Martin), s.c. 
Frank John Simas 


Sister St. Thomas of Jesus (Wolfe), c.N. D. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
August 3, 1956 


Sister Joseph Edward (Antaya), F.c.s.P. 

(Classics ) 

Richard John Barone (Sociology ) 

Richard George Bousquet (English) 

James Aloysius Bracken (Business ) 

Arthur Louis Crochet, Jr. (Business) 

Brother Claver (Goulet), s.c. (Classics), 
cum laude 

Eugene William Katt (Business ) 

Brother Aubin (Laflamme), s.c. (Social 

Studies) 


Sister Mary Barbara (McGarrigle), s.s.J. 
(English) 
Sister Jean Marie Vianney (Pinette), 
o0.s.U. (English), cum laude 
Brother Charles (Poulin), s.c. (English), 
magna cum laude 
Ibrahim Qatani (Mathematics) 
Sister Mary Pauline (Reilly), s.s.j. (Educa- 
tion ), magna cum laude 
Everest Paul Smith (English) 
Walter Nathaniel Taylor, Jr. (Political 
Science) 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
June 3, 1957 


Thomas Charles Aicher (Sociology) 
Robert Allen Anderson (Business) cum 
laude 
Joseph Lawrence Austin (Mathematics) 
Joseph Carmine Ballister (English) 
Phillippe Louis Beaudoin (Biology) cum 
laude 
Martin Henry Bell (Biology ) 
Walter Lawrence Bellcourt (Political 
Science) 
Henry George Berry (History) 
Lawrence Maurice Bilodeau (Sociology) 
Paul Gerald Bostley (Business) 
Paul Eugene Bouffard (Chemistry ) 
Joseph Emile Brault (Biology) 
Rodolphe Paul Bruneau (Social Studies) 
cum laude 
Charles Orlando Calcagni (Mathematics) 
Hugh Gregory Caldwell (Business) 
Robert Listante Caprio (Economics) cum 
laude 
Thomas Lawrence Carpentier (Chemistry) 
Brother Reginald (Casavant), s.c. (English) 
magna cum laude 
Stanley Francis Cegelski, Jr., (Philosophy) 
Roger Leo Chapdelaine (Business) 
William Joseph Chiasson (Chemistry) 
Arthur Omer Choquette (Business) 
Bernard Henry Cieplicki (Mathematics) 
John Francis Coffey (History) 
William Francis Cole (English) 


Robert James Conlin (Business ) 

George Dewey Corrigan (Chemistry) 

Paul Joseph Deamer (Mathematics) 

Richard Lewis deCastro (Business) 

David Arthur Dery (History) 

Francis Charles Devane (Biology) 

Marcel Domingue (English) magna cum 
laude 

Robert Jerome Donoghue (Business) 

Richard Crowley Donovan (Business) 

Thomas Joseph Dooley (Business) 

Patrick Gerald Dowd (Mathematics) 

Robert Edward Driscoll (Mathematics) 

cum laude 

Daniel James Dwyer (Business ) 

John Joseph Dwyer (Mathematics) 

John O’Connell Eaton (Biology) cum 

laude 

Raymond James Foley, Jr. (Business) 

Anthony Carl Froehlich (Business) 

Richard Stephen Gallagher (Business) 

Richard David Gelinas (Business) 

Dino Joseph Gennari (Business) 

James Richard Gill (Business) 

Arthur Remi Goyette (Business) 

Theodor Joseph Hebert (Biology) 

Michael Joseph Hennigan (Business) 

Philip John Howrigan (Education) cum 
laude 

Edward Joseph Hughes (English) 

David Michael Hurley (Mathematics) 
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(History) 
cum laude 
Robert Francis Jamrog (Philosophy) 
Thomas Francis Johnson (Business) 

John Paul Kane (Business) 

John Francis Keane (Business) 

Robert Stanley Kelly (Business ) 

Daniel Joseph Kennedy (Business) 
Edmund Richard Kennedy, Jr. (Biology) 
Paul Richard Kenney (Business) 

Richard Gill Kerber (Sociology) 

Arthur Robert Kirwin (Education) cum 
laude 
cum 


laude 


Raymond William Jacques 


Edward Joseph Kliff (Chemistry) 


Richard John Kliff (Education) 
William Edward Kreuter (Business) 
Roger Norbert Lamothe (Political Science) 


Odillon Gill LaRoche (Biology), cum 
laude 
Thomas William Leavitt (History & 


Education) summa cum laude 
William Robert Leahy (Business) 
Robert George Leclair (English) 
Thomas Edward Lemanowicz (Business) 
John Peter McBride (Mathematics) 
Daniel Joseph McCarthy (Business) 
Stephen James McCulloch (Business) 
Paul Harold McKenzie (Sociology) 
Kenneth Francis MacDonnell (Biology) 
Arthur Edward Maguire, Jr. (English) 
Michael Anthony Maria, Jr. (Business) 
Ronald Michael Mastroberardino (History) 
Charles Emile Maynard (Sociology) 
Edward Michael Meyer (Education) 
James Joseph Moreau (Biology) 
Francis Charles Moriarty (English) 
Gerald Dell Morrissey (Sociology) 


Richard John Murphy (Biology) 
Clarence John Myatt (Biology) 
Matthew Mario Nastasia (Biology) cum 
laude 
William Harry Noonan (Chemistry) 
Terrance David O’Brien (Businesss) cum 
laude 
Daniel John O’Hear (Philosophy) summa 
cum laude 
(Sociology) cum 
laude 
cum 
laude 


Jude Edward Perkett 
Clyde Joseph Poulin (Chemistry) 


Paul James Ripchik (Education) 
Richard Allen Rung (Political Science) 
summa cum laude 
Edwin Joseph Ste. Marie (Biology) cum 
laude 
Anthony Nicholas Sagliano (Business) 
Gerard Raymond SanAntonio( Sociology) 
William Henry Sands (Business) 
Sarto Anthony Sasseville, Jr. (Biology) 
Donald Walter Seymour (Biology) cum 
laude 
Joseph John Sliech (Business) 
George Edward Smith, Jr. (Business) 
Maurice Richard Spillane (Business) 
Edmund Jay Tierney (English) 
Omer Richard Villemaire (Chemistry ) 
Joseph Anthony Visconti, Jr. (Business) 
James Joseph Walsh (Economics) 
John Leonard Wegrzynski (Business) 
Donald John Wehmeyer (History) magna 
cum laude 
Francis Thomas Welch (Business) 
Bernard Joseph Winn, Jr. (Economics) 
John Enrico Yula (Business) 


MASTER OF ARTS 
June 3, 1957 


Brother Theodoric (Boudreau), s.c. 
Thesis: The Life and Work of Shelia 
Kaye-Smith 
Daniel Francis MacDonald 


Thesis: The Concept of Authority in 
Modern Education 
Joseph Francis Waite, s.s.£. 
Thesis: Lord Byron’s Letters on Poetry: 
An Annotated Catalog 


AIR FORCE ROTC GRADUATES 


Joseph Lawrence Austin 

Joseph Carmine Ballister 

Walter Lawrence Bellcourt, Distinguished 
Military Graduate 

Lawrence Maurice Bilodeau 


Hugh Gregory Caldwell, Distinguished 
Military Graduate 

Roger Leo Chapdelaine 

John Francis Coffey 

Robert James Conlin 
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Richard Lewis deCastro 
David Arthur Dery 
Thomas Joseph Dooley 
Daniel James Dwyer 
Anthony Carl Froehlich 
Dino Joseph Gennari 
Philip John Howrigan 
Edward Joseph Hughes 
David Michael Hurley 
John Paul Kane 
William Edward Kreuter 


DEGREES AND HONORS AWARDED 


Thomas William Leavitt, Distinguished 
Military Graduate 

Thomas Edward Lemanowicz 

John Peter McBride 

Edward Michael Meyer 

Francis Charles Moriarty 

Richard John Murphy 

William Harry Noonan 

Terrance David O’Brien 

Joseph Anthony Visconti, Jr. 

Bernard Joseph Winn, Jr. 


HONOR SOCIETY 


The following graduates were elected to membership in the Alpha Nu Chapter of the 
Delta Epsilon Sigma, National Catholic Honor Society, in recognition of their high degree 
of scholarship as undergraduates and their scholarly promise for the future. 


Robert Allen Anderson 
Robert Lisante Caprio 
Robert Edward Driscoll 
Philip John Howrigan 


Raymond William Jacques 


Arthur Robert Kirwin 
Edward Joseph Kliff 


Warren Robinson Austin, 
Edward Joseph Breck, Doctors of Laws 


Doctor of Laws 


Odilon Gill LaRoche 
Thomas William Leavitt 
John Peter McBride 
Daniel John O’ Hear 
Clyde Joseph Poulin 
Richard Allen Rung 
Donald John Wehmeyer 


HONORARY DEGREES 


Edward Patrick Killackey, Doctor of Laws 
Most Reverend John Joseph Wright, 
Doctor of Humane Letters 
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